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LETTER OF TRAXRMITTAJ.. 


' 1 )EPAHTMF.NT ok TllIK lNTEH*f>K. 

. Ri rkaI’ ok Kditation, 

^ \\\ish\ngton,(htohfr '2,191l. 

Sir; There are many ehiliiren in attendance upon' the'puijiic 
schools of our country who, Tor one reason t;r another, can not work 
most satisfactorily to'thenisolvas or others when classified with the 
j:reat* majority of the children. Sidiool autluirities have^ M'en for. 
many years that the presence’ of such children in the repular classes 
is detrimental to the jirojjress of both the exceptional and the non- 
exceptionah *Tn the manuscript entitled “ Pnivisiou/dor Exceptional 
ChiWren in Public Schools/' hennvith transmitted. Supt.' J. II. Van 

vSickle. of Sprinjrfield. Mass.. Dr. IJ^htner Witmer. Director of tln^ Psy- 
cholo^ncal Lalnyatory aiuininit* of the rniversity of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. Lmnard P. Ayfes. Associate Director. Department of ('hrld 
Ilvpeiie, Russell Sa^c Foundation, have set forth tlie results of 
their inyestipitions and their sugjrestions and recommeiichitions to 
the public-school Workers of* our country in re;^ani to ,the ecluca- 
tional care these children need- In udditioty to the detailed dis- 
cussions rehuin^ thereto, extentled information coiu’erninp the num- 
lMT?>f cities in our country attempting to meet the problems suj;- 
jested is furttislied in tabular form. The aii^ijifs have tentatively 
classified those cliildreii who need riiis spei'iAl care in pul^ic schools 
into ten groups. Some enter late and need help to malte up tli^ir 
work; - others are exceptionally taleiiUnl i\m\ shouhi be allowed to. 
make as rapid pro<;ress as consistent with th,()rouKhWvss; others ^ , 

elite/ speaking only a foreign language and at first neetr special and 
. .almost extdusive drill in English, still others are slow, backward, 
or defective in one wayjpr another, but not tt.> such a degree as to 
recpiire th(\rare of public institutions f^ir the defecti\e (lasst's. It 
/ is a valualiTe piece of work and will be <*f much help to all yho are 
seeking for more efTective and just classification of public-school 

children. ^ 

I accordingly recommend the publication of the^ results as a 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 

Very re^ipectfully, T* P, Claxton, 

Commissionfr. 

The Sfxrktary of the Interior.^ . 

' i/ 
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■ PROVISION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER I. 

' THE DISCOVERY *OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. 

•» 

the socialization of PDBLIC-kHOOL WORK AND THE INDIVIDUALI- 
ZATION OF THE CHILD. 

'Tho progross of ©ducfttional work in tli© last 20 years furnishes an 
impressive display of social functions assumed by the schools of this 
and other countries. Medical school inspection, scliool feeding, 
school nurses, and special classes for truants, physical defectives, 
and backward children are all separate evideinces of a single move- 
ment looking toward tlie sociaUzation of public-school mstnrction 
and involving the pubUc-school authorities in the direct responsi- 
bility for most of the child’s life and development. 

On the one hand, education is becoming socialized and is giving 
increasing recognition to community mterests. On the other hand, 
/Oks resulted, . m respect to tlie children, in a greater individualiza- 
tion. Education is primarily concerned witli the task of trans- 
mifiiag from one generation to the next the intellectual traditions 
and tlie moral standards which have been acquired by the race. 
The eye of the teacher, tlierefore, is mainly directed to the subject 
matter of instruction, oj to the code of morals and manners which it 
is desired to impress ujion tlie chijd. This is as it should be. All 
efficient work is accomplished only through concentration of atten- 
tion and through the direction of effort toward a, single result. The 
public school must never give up as its chief function the teaching and 
training of cliildren in relatively large groups, by teachers who are 
impressed with the importance of the subject matter of instruction, 
and who look upon the class as a fairly homogeneous unit. 

Nevertlieless, provision must also be made within the modem 
public school for training many cliildren not as members of a grou^, 
but as individual or exceptional children. The social purpose of this 
kind of individualized educational treatment may be considered 
the keynote of our American civilization. Children are not bom 
equal, nor can we ever thrust Quality upon them; but American 
education can see to it that every child has a fair opportunity to 
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^ develop Uie mental capacities witli wliicli it is endowed at birtli. 
The public scliools may eliminate in large measure the accidents of 
Mcial and financial position and the circumstances of tlie child’s 
individual history as determining factors in its career. Every child ^ 
should reach adult ago with his brains developed to tlie full measure of 
their efficiency . This is recommended not mdre4’ ou t of sympathy for 
the child, but also because the community needs every bit of brain 
power available, whether tliis brain power appears in the family of a 
Pennsylvania miner, a New England farmer, or a Pittsburgh million- 
aire, Anything less than tliis spells retarded or arrested -development. 
The highly gifted child can be os much retarded l)y tlie circumstances 
of his life history or by the school ^}’stem as is the congenitally dull 
or mentally defective cliild. This bulletbi is conceived as having 
, the purpose of making*available some facts and considerations which 
^ it is believed sliould determine the jiubhc-achool treatment of the 
exceptional cliild. 

What is normal, even what is supernormal, often fails to arouse 
attention. The abnormal, the patliological, the deficient, and tlie 
defective these first win tlie attention of society. Among primitive 
races this attention is accompanied by feelings of horror, even of 
terror, and the abnormal are sometimes eliminated by violent means. 
Next, they are segregated, under the spur of a pliilantliropic impulse, 
and are supported in institutions, or they are retained under merely 
custodial care. This segregation is partly for tlie benefit of society, 
and only partly for the purpose of taking care of society’s helpless 
members. It is relatively late in the liistory of the world that tlie 
discovery is made that the training of certain groups of these abnormal 
or defective social elements presents a problem of scientific and social 
importance. 


mSTITUTIONS OR SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND. 


In the year 1744 a Portuguese Jew named Pereire gave before the 
Academy of Science at New Rochelle, France, a most dramatic 
demonstration of the power of the human intellect to solve a problem 
of special training. He presented before the members of the academy 
a boy who had been born deaf, and whom he had taught to talk. 
From that day the world could no longer regard the training of con- 
genitally deaf children as an unpossibihty, and yet, despite this 
brilliant solution of a problem in scientific education, the world was 
slow to recognize the value of Pereire’s work, and it was not until the 
year 1867 that deaf children in the United States were taught by the 
oral method. 

InstitutioBs for the training of deaf children had been e^abliahed 
many years before. This typfe of special school its origin in the 
foundation of a school for the deaf by the Abb4 de iRpee in 1771 in 
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Paris. Inspired by Pereire's example, but unacq^uainted with 
Pereire’s scientific knowledge and unpenotrated by his educational 
genius, tlie Abb4 de I’Epee was moved more by the spirit of philan- 
thropy to care for and educate denf-mutes. Pereire was perhaps too 
far tiliead of liis time to impress the world with the iin])ortance of his 
acliievoinont. Moceover, he never inducted*' others into the secrets 
of his method, and with the single exception of Iloinicke, in Germany, 
those interested in the training of deaf cliildren failed during almost 
a century to gra^ the physiological and psychological elements of 
the problem. 

The world has now caught up with Pereire, and public education 
is about to enter into the full enjoym^t of the results of Ids labors 
and of the labors of many others id^thi^tmiui cognate fields. It 
behooves all who are interested in the development of all types of 
special education to see to it that the work ^yldch scientific men within 
the field of education are accomplishing shall be made available to 
others. The work pust^be thorouglily grounded upon scientific 
principles, and scientific workers as well as trainers of exceptional 
children must be ])rovided with the professiomd equipment and the 
physical means to undertake tlus work satisfactorily. 

The successful training of deaf children stimulated an interest in 
the blind. By the beginning of thft nineteenth century on initial 
attempt to provide for the training of these two classes of defective ^ 
cliildron had been made by the civilized nations of Europe and 
America. 

« REFORM SCHOOLS. 

The next group of exceptional childrtln to be provided for were 
those who stood in danger^of growing into an adult life of criminality; 
in other words, children in need of special moral training. Tliis move- 
ment w as ins])irod partly by the general movement for prison reform 
in England and partly by the work of such men as Pestaloz/i, who 
were keen to re<‘Ognize the danger to, the continental countries arising 
from the number of destitute, vagrant, and morally neglected children 
who Rad been deprived of their natural protectors by the Napoleonic 
wars. 

In the United States, ^'houses of refuge” began to be established 
in 1824, and three of them were soon in existence — one in Boston, one 
ill New York, and one in Pliiladelphia. These institutions were 
started not as a part of the prison system, but ns an experiment in 
special education. No one, can comprehend the liistory and present 
status of houses of refuge and other reform schools who fails to recog- 
nize that the inspiration for their establishment was exactly the same 
as that which led in the last decade of the nineteenth century to the 
founding of i)urcntal scdiools and public day classes for truants and 
disciplinoiy cases* The supreme court of Pennsyl^nia bos decided 
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in a well-known case that the house of refuge is not a penal institution, 
but a school. The children sent to the reform school bhcome the 
^ wards of the State until they are 21, not because of the overt act, but 
because their actions have proved them in need of special oversight 
and moral training, or else their home environment or their personal 
characteristics prove them ihorally endangered. 

IDIOCY AND RETARDATION. 

The effort to train the group of children variously designated as 
feeble-minded, imbecile, or idiotic led first to the scientific appreciation 
oi the problem of retardation and to a real' (Understanding, mainly 
through the work of Seguin, of the problem of special education in 
relation to arrested or retarded development. 

As in most discoveries, accident and misapprehension played a 
large part in gaining for us a scientific comprehension of retarda- 
tion.'^ A Uttle move than a century ago, in the year 1797, a boy 
apparently about 12 years of age was found running wild, like a 
beast of the field, through the forests of Aveyron, in the southern 
part of France. No one ever knew his origin, or where or how ho 
had spent the years between his birth and his discovery. Devoid 
of the faculty of speech, he showed very few signs of intelligence and 
made his wants known through the simplest of inarticulate cries. 
He selected his food by the sense of smell, and what he chose proved 
him unaccustomed to the dietary of civilization. He drank by lying 
flat upon the ground and thrusting his mouth ^>eneath the surface 
of the water. He often walked on all fours, and fighting with his 
teeth like an animal, he resisted the placing of garments upon his 
back, and made unremitting efforts to escape. Subjected to con- 
finement' and forced to submit to the ways of civilized life, he proved 
to be fairly tractable. 

Brought to Paris he excited the liveliest interest and was pre- 
sented as an object of scientific curiosity before the French Academy - 
of Science. Pinel, the famous physician of the insane at Bicetre, 
declared the child idiotic and therefore untrainable. But Itard,’ a 
physician of that first institution for the training of deaf-mutes, 
established • at Paris by the Abb4 de Tfipee, believed the boy to bo 
merely wild and xmtaught. He undertook this boy's training, 
admitting the close resemblance of the boy's condition to idiocy, 
but believing that ho could be restored to the normal mental Ufe of 
humanity, because of his conclusions as to the ''cause and cura- 
bility of that apparent idiotism." To express Itard's opinion in 
modem language, the boy in his opinion was not a case of idiocy, but 
a case of arrested or retarded development, the result of neglect and 
separation from the nonnal human environment. . 
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The outcome of Itard's self- assumed task was to^prove him doubly 
in the wrong. The result of his training showed first, that the boy 
was an idrot and secon<jly that an idiot could be trained. Itard's 
failure — for he could not restore this boy to normal mental col^di-^ 
lion — is one of the great successes in the history of education an3 
mental science. Hard himself scarcely recognized the significance 
of his' own success. Interested in the boy as a primitive savage who 
had been retarded in development because of the absence of the 
normal human enviromnent, Itard failed to see that^this boy, idiot 
though he was, sulTered from an arrest or retardation of develop- 
ment due to physiological causes resident within himself. The dis- - 
covery that idiocy is retardation was left for Itard's pupil, a phy- 
sician, psychologist, and educator, Edward Seguin, 

On the basis of the accoiuplisliment of fereire and Jtard, ^guin 
made the deduction that feoble-mindedness is an arrest of mental | 
development necessarily consequent upon the imperfect sense organa 
and organs of motion with which these children are endowed , at 
birth. He proposed to exorcise the imperfect organs so as to develop 
their functions, as Pereire had previously developed the organs of 
articulation in deaf-mutes, and to train the functions of the organism 
so as to develop the imperfect organs. He defines his system as 
*‘the adaptation of the principles of physiology through physiological 
means and instruments to the development of the dynamic, percep- 
tive, reflective, and spontaneous functions of youth.” 

' Seguin began his first experiment in the training of a feeble- - 
minded child in . 1837. So successful was this expert physiological 
education of all the senses that Seguin won for liimself, as Itard had 
before him, the commendation of the Academy of Science. In 1842 
'he formed the first small class of feeble-minded children, whose 
training he undertook at thb Bicetre. . 

Seguin's work became a model for the countries of the civilized 
world. Iilspired by his example and assisted by liis treatise on 
idiocy, published in 1846, training schools for feeble-minded children 
were established first in Massachusetts in 1849, and in the next few 
years in New York, Pennsylvania, and other States of the Union. 

The next contribution to an understanding of the meaning of the 
word retardation came directly out of school practice. First 
among civilized nations Germany addressed itself to the task of edu- 
cating every child, long before this county had even awakened to the 
fact that many of its prospective citizens were not receiving sufficient 
school training to cast an intelligent vote. Just as soon os com- 
pulsory education laws were partially enforced and a serious effort 
made to educate every child, it was found that there are children not 
properly called feeble-minded who are yet incapable of making nor- 
mal progress in the ordinaiy day schools. The appr^iation of the 
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neoessity of providing a special form of training for these backward- 
pupik led to the organization of the first special class in Dresden in 
1866. 

In tills country the compulsory education laws began to be really^ 
enforced in a few States about 1890. As a consequence truant 
^ schools, disciplinary schools; and schools for backward diUdren 
came into existence in some States. ^ The idea of establishing day 
classes and schools for deficient children appears, however, W have 
been first introduced to American teachers by August Schenck, of 
Detroit, in 18.78, in an adldress to the American "Teachers’ Association. 
Dr. Andrew Kickoff, superintendent of schools for the city of Cleve- 
land, acting on Sclienck’s suggestion, established two classes in 
Cleveland, limiting them, however, to disciplinaiy' cases. Tlie second 
class was establisJied in Chicago in 1892. This is still in existence, 
and other sfSecial classes have been added. New York established 
its first class in 1895, under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Fari^l. 
Several other classes have since been formed, and in 1905 adequate 
supervision was first provided through the appointment of Miss Far- 
rell as inspector of ungraded classes. In the same year, or a year 
later, a school was organized at Waukegivii, 111., by Supt. Hall, 
designetl for backward children of all kinds, those mentally deficient 
as well as those retarded through lB#|^f educational advantages. 

Thcp first city to plan for a complefe organization of these classes 
directly under the city superintendent was Providence, R. I., which 
formed six classes for truants and disciplinary cases in 1893, and a 
separate class for backward children in 1896. Springfield, Mass., 
organized a special class in 1898, under Supt. Balhet, Boston and 
Philadelphia followed in 1899; Cleveland establialicd four classes in 
1906, and Portland, Me., established a class in 1906. 

Another movement undoubtedly played an important part in the 
awakening of the school authorities and general public to the exist- 
ence of retardation as an educational and social problem. The intro- 
duction of medical inspection into the schools, originally for the detec- 
tion and prevention of contagious and infectious diseases, led to the 
discovery and 'treatment of pliyaical defects, which were found to be 
a powerful factor in retarding the school progress of many children. 
Medical inspectors and school nurses, and in more recent years social 
visitors, are appointed in many cities as an integral part of the school 
syatenL Without them it w^ould be impK)ssible to realize the purpose 
for^ which the schools exist. The medical profession, both in this 
.country and abroad, has made contributions of great value bearings 
upon the physical c^tuses of arrested and retarded development. 

In the course of time the term ^^retardation’’ has come to cover 
types of children hitherto considered normal. (Compared with 
imbeciles and idiots these children are undoubtedly normal, but com- 
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pared with those childwn who are passing upward through the grades 
without meeting serious obstacles to their progress, these childira 
manifest an arrest or retardation of development. In some this is 
dependent upon internal physiological causes, a defect of the brain 
or nervous system, even though a minor defect. In others it is due 
to physical defects, bad eyesight or hearing, which only indirectly 
, albeit seriously affect the normal development of the braiiK _ We 
have come to recognize* retardation as'a mental status, not a brain 
disease or defect as is idiocy. Retardation is a stage of mental 
development which can only bo defined with reference to what we 
assume tp be the regular course of normal development. Any child, 
the functions of whoso brain are not developed up to the normal 
limit for his ago, is suffering from retardation. A status or stage of 
progress which may bo retardation for ono child may not bo retards^ 
tion for anothen The physiological and psychological age of a 
child need not correspond to his chronological age. Wo have come 
to see that children who stand at the head of a class in school may be 
more retarded than children who are at the bottom of a class. There 
are those who contend that the schools give relatively less training to 
those who arc mentally well endowed than they do to the Average 
pupil or to the dullard. 

When retardation is thu^ defined in terms of individual develops* 
mont the nocoQsity clearly arises for the public schools to provide for . 
the highly gifted children as well as for those less fortunate in natural 
endowment. The question of importance is as to the" number of 
these .^exceptional children in the schools. Up to tho present time 
school statistics have limited themselves to enumerating the retal^ded 
children, using that term to indicate those children who are behind 
grade for their age. Pedagogical or school retardation follows from 
tho supposition that a child enters upon his first year of school work 
before he has passed his seventh birthday, ff ho advances one grade 
each year he will complete tho eight years of the elementary course 
before he has passed his fifteenth birthday. This establishes a theo- 
retical ago limit for each grad^; apparently not excessive ih its edu- 
cational requirements; for the child who leaves the elementary 
schools in his fifteenth year can not complete the high school before 
his nineteenth year or graduate from college before his twenty-third 
year. 3upt. Biyan, of Camden, N. J., first collated statistics of 
retardation based upon the enrollment figures of that city for two 
successive years, 1904-1906. He found in the elementaiy schools of 
Camden that 72 per cent of the children exceeded the theoretical 
age limit; that 47 per cent exceeded the. age limit by one year or 
more; 26 per cent by two years or more; 13 per cent by three years 
or more; andlr per cent by four years or more. 
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It is gonertflly agreed to call a chikl, retarded or backward who 
exceeds the age limit by two, years or more. The discovery of the 
existence of over-age and retarded children, and the development of 
the methods of determining their number, is the work of Maxwell, 
Bryan, Comman, Falknor, and Ayres. The literature of retardation 
has rapidly acquired extensive proportions. The working, out of the 
many practical problem^ which arise in connection^ wi(h Ihc treat- 
ment of backward children will have consequences which will affect 
every type of child in the public schools. 

SPECIAL CLASSES FOR PHYSICAL DEFECTIVES. 

In this country” and also on the continent of Europe,? sporadic 
efforts have been made in the pqblic schools to care for various classes 
of physical defectives. In the United States, ‘especially suc<cessful 
efforts Lave been made to train in public day clasjies deaf children 
and.bUnd children. The best day classes for such children have been 
located in the Middle West, jirobably because in that locality adequate 
provision had not been made by the State in the establishment of 
institutions for their care and training. It would seem as though 
- in the United States the two systems of handling deaf and blind 
children will be on trial for sonic years, to determine whether the 
custodial school or the day scliool is the more cfTicient and economical, 
and also which is the better adapted for the all-round development 
of the child. 

In England and thp United States special claascs have been or- 
ganized for crippled children, in many pi (ices the children, being 
transported to the schools from their homos. In Baltiraoie, special 
classas have been astablLshcd for epilej)tic cliildren. The develop- 
ment of preventive medicine, together with the progress of medical 
school inspection, has led in many IcKalitios to the organization of 
open-air ^hools and of special schools for cliildren suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

THE GIFTED CHILD. 

The probleni of the gifted child may be said to have first provoked 
action when Or. William T. Harris, as superintendent of the .schools 
of St. Louis, introduced, as long ago as 1872, a plan for making 
promotion fit different intellectual grades. In many locahties the 
development of a fixed and rather static grading system and promo- 
tion system, particularly when prqi^otions were made only at yearly 
intervals, led to the discovery tnaT many children are kept back 
unduly, owing to the “lock-step 83 rstem. Many efforts have been 
made toward the solution of this problem — ungraded classes, more 
rapid promotion through special tutoring and systems of flexible 
grad^, the method of cUviding grades up into groups according to 
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intellectual ability, etc. Several ci;tios have made provision for the 
more rapid pfogress of gifted pupils by gathering them into centers 
where, underl especiaUy skilled teachers, they pursue a curriculum 
modified by tie early introduction of some of the liigh-sdiool studies. 
It is probable^! that very many men have been induced to see more 
clearly the necessity of providing for the gifted cliild, since so much 
attention has been given to the backward and defective cliild. 
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CHAPTER n. 


PROPORTIONS OF SCHOOL POPULATIONS COMPOSED OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

If all of (ho ('liiltlron in our publio schools could be ranko<l accordinf' 
to their, intollocfual abilities, it Ls probable (hat a rouph classilinuion 
would group (hem alanit. as follows: 

Talontetl ^ , 

Bright 

Nprmal I^o 

Slow . V. / j 

Feeble-mindcHl -I percent. 

The 4 per co^ hero dosigna(ed as foohlo-mindod may for ndininLijtrn- 
tivo pirrpiwce ^ dividoil into two grou])s. The lower one liicludes 
'about 0110 -half of 1 jior cent of tho ontircKschool raoinbershipHUid con- 
sists of children of tho lowest grado of mentality found in (ho public 
schools. They, are genuinely mentally doliciont, and con not prop- 
erly U tpoatwl in (ho public schools. They are institution cases and 
should Im roinovod (o institutions. 

Rankiiig just above those are the remaining 3 J per cent who are 
feeble-minded but who can bo ^von a certain amount of training in 
sjmcial classes in the public schools. This Ls not t ho sort of treat inont 
that they should ideally receive, for few of them can ovOr liocoino imle- 
^ndent membore of thp community, but it is the sort (hat they should 
have if they are to be dealt with at alj by the public-school sv-steins 
aa now constltuto<l. 

The foregoing statements in regard to this lowest group in the 
intellectual scale are of necessity liasod on meager evidence, for the 
reMon that few compreheasivo psychological survevs of entire 
school systems hav > been conducted. They represent (lie conclusions 
^ved at by those who have conducted such investigations as have 
been made. The best evidence bearing on tho jirohlem Ls to ho found 
in tho following reporta: 

Two Thousand Normal Cliildren Tested by tho Binot Scale Tho 
TrainingSchool, Januaiy, 1911. 

ApS^ Caere. Holmes. Psychological Clinic, 

T^at Can the Pybh'c School Do for Subnonnal Children ? Tho 
Training School, September, 1910. 

Report of Committee on Special Education, Report of United 
States Conunibsioner of Education, 1910, Vol. II, pp ,\xi-xxv 
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slow/baocward, rstarded, or iagoard ch^rbn. ^ 

Ranking above the feeble-minded group comes a much larger claaa 
of children, constituting anywhere from 10 t<F60 per cent of the entire 
school memberehip, mado up of. those who are not mentally deficient^ 
but who make slow progress through the gradee. In j)oint of numbers 
and importance these children constitute a great, U not our great- 
est, school problem. They moke up about one-third of the total 
school membership in the avorago city, and in most localities their 
humbers are distinctly greater among the boys than among the girls. 

These backward children who t^ke more than the normal time 
to complete the work of each grade are the children who usually spend 
their entire school lives in tho lower grades, and fall out of school 
permanently without completing even the elementaiy course. It is 
this pedagogical retardation among groat numbers of children who 
have no congenital mental defect that is responsible for the school ^ 
evils known as repetition, retardation, and oliimnation. 

Data concerning the number of these chihlren in different » city 
school systems may bo found in a largo proportion of all of the niun- 
bt>rs of educational perioilicals issued during the past four years, and 
in most of tho recent reports of city school superintendents. Sum- 
maries of conditions are presontod by Ayres in ''Laggards in our 
schools, ” Chapters IV ami VII, and in tho Report of tho Commissioner 
of Education, 1910, Vol. II, pp. xxi to xxv. 

NORMAL AND BRIGHT CHILDRBN. 

The largest group is that compodod of the normal and bright. children ^ 
who have no great difficulty in completing tlie work of the grades 
satisfactorily in about tho alloted time. The size of this group in 
school systems as commonly organized varies from about 40 per cent 
to about 80 per cent of the entire membership. This wide raiige^of 
variability does not indicate that the children of diffwent cities are 
of BiV'h varying degrees of mental abiity as tho figures would seem to 
show. It merely reflects the fact that in some cities the demands of 
the school curriculum and the teaching methods ore much more 
nearly in accord with the abilities of the children than they are in 
others. 

ta£entei) or excsptionallt bright children. 

Quantitative evidence as to the number of exceptionally bright 
children founjd in our public schools is even more rare than is such 
evidence wit^ respect to the feeble-minded. 

Such data as are available seem to indicate that about 4 per cent 
of the entire school membership may fairly be rated as exceptionally 
bright or talented. Reference has already been made to the report 
^ of the testing of 2,000 normal children by the Binet spale, conducted 
6092‘’-BaU. 14— U 8 / | 
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by .the New Jersey Training School, This tost showed that some- 
what more tlian 4 per coni of^the school children W€«x) mentally 
more than one year ahead of their ages. Those an) the children who 
are bom with exceptional ondowToenta, and go' ibmugh the public 
schools with greater than average ability and rapidity. 

Another hitji J evidence is found in Volume II of tlio 1910 Report 
of the G)mmLssioner of Education, ik a table printed on page xxiii. 
This table presents tigunvi fn>m 319 cities, showing that in the 
average city about 4 j>er cent of the pupils are one year or more 
under age for their grades. 

Still further evidence Ls presented by Ayrt^, in Chapter VII of 
'^Laggards in our schools,” wliore ligu^s are given fn)in difTercnt 
cities showing that the number of children making more than nor- 
mally rapid pmgress thn>ugh the grades ranges fn>m I 5 per cent 
of the entire membership. 

That these unusually able children liave been given scant atten- 
tion in our public schools is shown by the fact lliat at (he present 
time only five cities are known to Imve ,s]) 0 (‘ial classes for excep- 
tionally gifted cliildrorT These . citias"^ are Baltimore, \^orcaster, 
Indianapolis, lancoln^ and Rochester* 



StTMMARY, 

♦ 

1. In a normal school fK)pulation about one-half of 1 per cent of 
the children are genuinely mentally deficient and should be treated 
in institutions. 

2. Ranking above these comes a gn>up of foeblo-minded children, 

constituting about 3i per cent of the scliool moiubership. Those 
children are educablo in sjiecial classes of public .schools, but few of ^ 

them can become independent members of the cominuiiily. 

3. RaiOking alcove these childroii conies a larger gniup of mentally 
sound, but slow, children. This group constitutes from 10 to 50 
per cent of the membership, and in the average city amounts to 
about 33 per cent. These are nprmal individuals for whom the 
present school curriculum and riglVe are ill adapted. In most ^ 
cities a majority of them are boys. 

4. Ranking above those pupils is the large mass of school children 

who make substantially normal progress tlirough the grades and I 
some of whom make rapid progress. These constitute from 40 to 80 1 , 

per cent of the school membership. I 

6. At the upper end of the scale comes a group of unusually > 

bright or talent^ children, composing about 4 per cent of the total | 

number. Only five cities have so far organized classes for these I 
flupemormal children. ^ 


^ Xa MMwwlng^tteqiMitloanAlft, i oopj of which i|>pean oa p. 81, 64 aupcflnUiideiiU write*^ycs’’a^«r 

No. 14; hut U Moma quite ovuio that the |mt ini^ty ol those entwwliii thoa ragard aocae fonn » 
el tedhie fndlai M tte fpeok) 1^^ 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDKiEN. 

Wo assutno that this bulletin is addroasod to thoiso who arc inter- 
ested primarily in questions relating to the-propor troatnient of cixcep- 
lional children rather than in a scientific classification baseil uponii 
nvognition of the causes of exceptional character in children. The 
most significant distinction is that between children who can not 
pro|>erly be educated in the public schools anf^chihlren who can be 
mle<iualely instructed and trained in day classes. We shall therefore 
make our primarj' classification the distinction between institution 

cases and public-school cases. , # u- 

It is difficult to state any one basis for the establishment of this 
clas-sification. There are at lea,st three grounds for this distinction. 

In the first place, there are cliildren idiotic and iniliecile, cliildren^ . 
inorallv degenerate and delinquent, cluldreii si'verely crippled or 
^sufTeriiig from u disease like epilepsy, whom any superintendent 
* would recognizt' as lieing unfit for association with normal children 
in the grade. Many of these children are the subjects of custodial 
treatment only, even inside the institution in which they may bo 

segregated. ' 

A second basis for this distinction has reference to llio curabihty 
or relativo permanence of the cliild's condition, ('ertain children 
who are aj>proximately normal in apiiearance and in ment al character 
arc 3’et hopelessly degenerate. For their x)wn safety and for the ' 
safety of the children with whom they may bo associated in the pub- 
lic schools, it is desirable that they should be removed from the 
schools and placed in institutions. Some of them are educable and 
can perhaps be trained in the public day schools, but it would be 
undesirable for tliem to be thus treated. The most dangerous types 
of moral imbeciles come in this class. These cliildren some compe- 
tent authority connected with* the public-school system should be 
({uick to recognize. Experts should be called in and the school 
authorities ought to lend their everj' assistance to obtain legal sanc- 
tion for the segregation of these cliildren in special institution, in 
order that they may not pass their lives among normal^ children, 
with the dange^f moral contagion and the possibility of propagating 

their kind. ■ . i j 

The third basis for the distinction between an institutional and a 
public-school case is amenability to treatment in the public schools 
and institutions. It stands to reason that an institution which^con- 
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trols eve^ hour of a child’s existence — sleeping or awake — ought to 
be able to provide more effective training for difficult cases than can 
the public schoo)s in day classes. In distinguishing between those 
cases which should be sent to institutions and those which should not 
*we must take into consideration whether the child requires the kind 
of work which the public school can not supply in day clas^. 

A most confusing circumstance arises from the fact that the various 
types of exceptional children shade off into normal types of children. 
Prom children who are jlightly slow and dull by nature, there is a 
steady gradation through children that are only touched with feeble- 
mindedness to children who are classified in institutions as high- 
grade imbeciles,” ” middle-grade imbeciles,” “low-grade imbeciles,” 
“superficial, and profound idiots.” Ordinary teachers, superintend- 
ents, and casual observers will have no difficulty whatever in excluding 
idiots and low-grade imbeciles from the public schools. Indeed, it is 
verj rare that .children below the grade of middle-^ade imbeciles are 
found in the public schools. The border-land cases, high-grade imbe- 
ciles, perhaps even middle-grade imbeciles, will be interpreted very 
diversely by tho^who are not familiar with these classes of children. 
Some teachers ana superintendents will think that they have in mid- 
dle-grade imbeciles very good material to work with in the public 
schools; whereas expert opinion may advise the removal of such chil- ^ 
dren from public day classes to institutions. 

Another circumstance is that many children are what some call 
apiparendy feeble-minded or imbecile ; that is to say, they present all 
of the features of permanent imbecility excepting that they yiry 
rapidly recover or are restored to approximately normal condition 
under proper physical and mental treatment. Some distinguish 
these types of children as suffering on the one hand from imbecility 
and on the other^from pseudo-imbecility. ^ We distinguish between 
them as being permanently feeble-minded or iifibecile, and curably 
retarded in development. Two children may present exactly similar 
characters and yet one child may, as the result of a year’s special 
training, be restored to the grades and be capable of continuing in the 
grades and making normal progress; whereas the other child may, 
after a year’s trial, be finally sent to the institutiomto which he should 
have been sent without the Waste of a year’s time. ^ 

The expert; is more capable of classuying children into these two 
groups of institutional and public-school oases than is the uninstructed 
teacher, or layman; but there are doubtful cases where even expert, 
opinion is unable to d^ide. There will> therefore, always be reason 
for keeping some of these children in special dosses^ under observa- 
^tkm pending a final diagnosis. 

We shall now briefly and concisely distinguish between those cases 
as and the cases of those whom we 
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regard as susceptible of treatment in special classes. Ijt will be 
necessary for us 4o recognize a third* group, compnsing types of 
children concerning whose treatment, whether in institutions or in 
public day classes, there may be diversity of opinion and practice. 

It must be premised that our treatment is largely experimental and 
will prob^j^ remain so for many years to come. What place 
institutionsior the training of blind, deaf, and other types of excep- 
tional children shall play in the future and especially in those com- 
munities which are approaching this problem for the first time, it is 
impossib^ for us to say. Modem criticism of institutional life has* 
led to -Htany reforms in iiwtitutional procedure. Much objection 
that can at present be laid against many institutions for children will 
undoubtedly be set aside in the future as institutions encourage and 
develop separation into small groups; for example, separate homes 
or cottages. There can be no <ioubt that an institution which need 
not consider per capita cost can provide cliildren with homes and 
schools of a character which will conserve the whole life of the child. 

On the other hand, there is a strong tendency toward the unifica- 
tion of all educational institutions and there is little doubt but that 
the public schools will be held responsible by many communities for 
the educational treatment of types of children who in the past have 
been committed to special institutions. For some cases, e. g., per^ 
sistent truants, disciplinary cases, children suffering from ill health, 
children who are a heavy economic tax upon their families, and 
children, whose home life negatives completely the influence of the 
school , the public schools of the fu t i^re may be required by an awakened 
community to provide parental schools, where children will be boarded 
as well as educated, and where tlie advantages of home training and 
discipline will be combined with the special (j^ass of instruction. 

The grouping which we make, therefore, is to bo regarded as a ten- 
tative or temporary effort, one which we shall feel under no obliga- 
gation to defend but which we embody in this bulletin for the purpose 
of assisting in clarifying the thought of those who are professionally 
interested in the treatment of exceptional children. 

I. INSTITUrrONAL CASES. 


(To be dismissed from the oversight aod care of the public school authorities.) 

1. ^Morally hmne children. ' 

2. Violently ineane children. • ^ ^ 

3. Dementi childxen. 

4. All feeble-i^did children below the grade of middle-grade imbecile. (Barr*i / 

daaslfication.) « . 

5. Hij^-grade moral imbedlea. 

6. Severe casee of epilepsy. 

7. Caaee of contagioustand infectidus diseei^. (Some to be dismiflsed temporarily; 

some for prolonged periods.) . ^ 

3, Children helpleealy crippled or atiflering from revolting phyrical defoi^fy. 
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n. CHILDREN. FOB SPECIAL CLASSES OB SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN 

FUBUO SCHOOLS. ^ 

' 1. Foreign. . 

2. Late entering. » ^ 

3. Backward but capabloHrf rapid reetoration to normal gi^e. 

4. Dull and feebly ^ted. 

6. Children requi^g vocational training. 

6. Children of 'precocious physical development, especially of precocious sex devel- 

opment.. 

7. -Exceptionally gifted or able children. 

8. Children suffering from various physical defects of minor character but interfer- 

'ing with their 'progress and unfitting them temporarily or permanently for the 
grades. 

* 9. Speech owes. 

^ 10, Social cases; those whose retardation is chiefly due to home conditions calling for 

the services of a social visitor as well as a special teacher. 

III. CHTLDKEN OF UNCERTAIN CLASSIFICATION. INSTITUTIONAL OR 

SPECIAL CASES. 

« 1. Blind and semi-blind. 

2. Deaf and semi-deaf. 

3. Delinquents, including persistent truants. 

4. High-grade imbeciles. (Harris classification.) 

5. All feeble-minded children of higher grade than high-grade ^beciles. 

6. Crippled children. 

7. Children suffeAlg from epilepsy in mild degree or from nervous or other; diseases 

rendlsring thAa difiScult or improper members of ordinary classes. • } 








CHAPTER IV. 


METHODS FOR DETERMINING THE EXTENT AND DEGREE 
OF RETARDATION IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

The term “retarded^’ is used with increasing uniformity to describe * 
the condition of children who are too old for their grades. It describes 
but it does not attempt to explain. There are only two reasons why 
children may bo too old for their grades — they may have entered 
school late or they may have progressed slowly. In either case the 
term “retarded” is used by educational oconomLsts to describe their^ 
condition. 

THE AGE AND GRADE TABLE. 


The quickast and easiest ^ay in which a school superintendent 
can discover how many retarded children there are in his school 
system is by means of a table showing how many children there are 
of each ago in each grade in his sdiools; The table on the following 
page shows the distribution of children by grades and ages in the 
schools of Elmira, N. Y., in October, 1910. 

Tt' will be noted that there is a heavy broken line running through 
the table. In the first grade this lino divides the figures so as to leave 
on the l(ift those referring to the children less than 8 years of age and 
on. the right those 8 years old and older. That is, the figures on the 
left refer to children of normal age and* those on the right to over-age 
children. The line is broken to make a similar division between the 
figures for the 8 and the 9 year old children in the second grade, be- 
tween the 9 and the 10 year old ones in the third grade, and so on 
for all the grades. The criterion used defines a child as of normal 
age in each grade as follows: 


Grade. Konnal age. 

1 Under 8 years. 

2 Under 0 years. 

3 Under 10 years. 

4 Under 11 years. 


Grade. Normal age. 

5 Under 12 years. 

6 Under 13 years. 

7 Under 14 years. 

8.: Under 15 years. 


This standard tor dividing civildren into normal ^nd over-age 
groups in each grade has received general acceptance in the past few 
years and is now in common use in city, State, and National reports. 

Referring again to the table, it will be noted that there are three 
columns ait the right-hand end, the first of which gives the Total 
number of children in each grade, the second the number of over^age 
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children, and the third the per cent, that these children are of the 
whole number. At the bottom is a row rtf totals giving the number 
of children at each age, the total number of children, and the number 
and per cent of over-age ones. ; 

Age and grade tables have suddenly come into common use, 
because superintendents are discovering that they are the most 
valuable single form of statistical statement used by schoolmen. 
They are^ basal to studies of retardation. By their use a superin- 
tendent can easily find out how many t)ver-age children there are in 
his school system, where they ai'e, and who they are. 

‘ For purposes of comparison of conditions in successive years or 
betw^een different cities it is essential that the date of gathering the 
data and theJwisis of enumeration be uniform for all the cities. The 
most satisfactory basis of enumeration is the enrollment on a given 
date and the best date is probably that adopted by the United States 
Bureau of Education and the United States Immigration Commission, 
which is the second Monday* in December. 

the method of locating the 13 -YEAR-OLD children. 

•A still simpler method for comparing conditions in' different 
cities, or in. different parts of the same school system, or for the 
same city in different years is that proposed by Dr. Roland P. 
Falkner in the Psychological Clinic for January, 1911. This is 
bas^d on discovering the whereabouts of all of the 13-year-old 
children in the school system. 

For example, reference to the Elmira table for 1910 shows that 
there were 13-year-old children in all of the grades from the second 
to the eighth, inclusive. These cliildren have almost reached 
the liiftit of the compulsory school period and it is certain that those 
not within a year or two of graduation will nearly all drop out without 
completing the course. 

In the case in point the 13-year-old children in the sixth and 
lower grades number 191 out of a total of 367, or 52 per cent. This 
fact is one significant measure of the efficiency of this school system. 
It means that 52 per cent of these children are educational misfits. 
They are wrongly placed in the grades, they hinder the other children, 
and they make the work of the teacher harder and less ‘effective. 
Most of them will leave school without completing the course. 
The method of locating the 13-year-old children js* significant because 
it furnish^ a measure of what the school eystem accomplishes for 
the childrei^ within the period of compulsory education. It is mort 
simple and easily applied. The necessary data can be gathered m 
most schools in a few hornsj^d to secure them involves no delay 
and requires no instollatioflll^ new forms of record keeping. 
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REPEATERS. 

A third simple method for discovering which children are not 
making satisfactory progress consists in having each teacher report 
the number of children who are doing the work of* their present 
grades for the second, third, or fourth time. These cliildren are 
termed repeaters. The j)rincipal advantage of the method is tlial 
in gathering the data for tiu report the teachers become interested 
in the individual cases of the children to an extent wdiich is usually 
not equaled when they simply report the agas. The groat weakness 
of this method ‘ is. that it only takas into account the status of the 
children in their pre.scnt grades and does not concern itself with 
the number of times t hey repeated the work of low^er grades. Because 
* of this defect it gives deceptively favorable mass results. 

TIME IN SCHOOL, OR THE PROGRESS STANDARD. 

The methods so far discussed for determining the extent and degree 
of retardation in city scJiool systems are all based on difTereut com- 
binations of data, giving the grades and ages of tlie cliildren, or the 
time tliat they have been in tlieir present grades. The method 
'Which gives the best and fullest information is one tliat combines all 
three of those criteria and tells wdiere the children are in tlio school 
course, how^ old they are, and how long it has taken them lo reach 
their present grades. Tlus method can be used only where the school 
records include individual cards, giving the school liistory of each 
pupil, or where such individual liistory can be gatliered by means of 
a special investigation. { 

The following table presents the results of tabulating the individual 
records of 980 pupils in the fiftli grade in 19 New York City^schools 
. at the close of the school year 1907-8 : 


Age and time in school, fifth grade, 19 schooU in New York City, 1908. 


Years In 
loliooi. 
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By referring to the top row of figures, it will be seen that tliese, 
ciiildren varied in age from 9 to 18 years, and reference to the first 
column sliows that they had been in school from 2 to 10 years. There 
is a heavy vertical line, on the left of wliich are tlie figures i 'presenting 
children 11 years old or less, and on tlxe right, tliose rep esenting 
children 12 years old or older. As 1 1 years is the limit of nori'^al age 
for diildren in the fiftli grade, this leaves on the left-hand t de of 
the line the figures representing all of the normal-age children, and 
oil the right those representing ciiildren who are over age. Ciiildren 
who have been in school 5 years or less and are in tlie fifth grade 
have made normal or rapid progress. Those who have been in 
school more than 5 years have made slow progress. 

The^two groups are divided by the heavy horizontal line. Tliis 
gives us a table rej)resentiiig the status of^ll of tlie fifth-grade children 
with respect to their ages and their school progress. All of those 
represented b}^ figures on^he- right-hand side of the line are above 
normal age, and all of tho6o represented by figures below' the hori- 
zontal line have made slow' progress. This arrangement enables us 
to classify our children in four groups, as follow's: 

Upper left-hand section: 435 children wlio are of nonnul age and 
have made nonnal progress. , 

Lower left-hand section: 89 children who are of normal age^and 
have made slow progress. 

Ujiper right-hand section: 165 children who are above nonnal 
age and have made nonnal jirogre.ss. 

Low^er right-hand section: 291 ciiildren who are oVer age and have 
made slow' progress. 

These data enable the school superintendents to classify the children 
of the grade in the four groups, according to their educational needs, 
and to find out which of them arc over age because, they entered 
school late, and wdiich ones are over age because they have made 
slow progress. The ciiildren represented by the figures ii^ the 
left-hand section constitute 44 per cent of the entire grade member- 
ship., They are of normal age, and they have been making normal 
progress. They are not subjects for specialized attention. 

The 89 ciiildren rejiresented by the figures in the low'er leftrhand 
section constitute 9 per cent of the g^ado membership. They are of 
normal age, and have made slow ])rogresa; and the only reason that 
they are not numbered among the over-age children is that they were 
veiy young when they entered school. Their cases are not yet 
serious, but they should be carefully watched'. 

The 166 children represented by the figures in the upper rightrhand 
section ore above the normal age, and have made normal progress. 
That is to say, they entered school late, and the school is not to blame 
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.for their being over age at present. Kevertheless^ , as they are rela- 
tively mature, they should be given special opportunities to make 
rapid progress. They constitute about 17 per cent of total member- 
ship. 

The 291 children represented by the^gures in the lower right-hami 
section constitute 30 per cent of the grade membership, and are both 
over age and have made slow progress. These are the serious casci.. 
and they should be given the most careful consuleration. They arc 
genuinely backward, and are not only too old for their grades but are 
chronic repeaters. 

The foregoing analysis sho^ with sufficient clearness the advantages 
of this form of table. It gives all of the information furnished by the 
other methods, and much in addition. The disadvantages connecteil 
withr its use are, first, that the data can not be gathered until tl^e 
individual school history of each child is secured, and, second, a 
separate table baa to be made for each grade. It is impossible to 
construct one showing conditions^ in the entire school system. More- 
over, where semiannual promotions are in force, such a table should l)c 
extended so as to show both ages and time in school by half years. - 

A METHOD FOR DISCOVERING THE CAUSES OP RETARDATION. 

Children wJio make slow progress do so because they fail of pro 
motion*. Hence the most direct way to discover the causes of retard- 
ation is to find out the salient differences between the promoted ami 
the nonpromoted'children. / 

The easiest way to do this is to record significant facts reganh»g all 
of the pupils at the close of the school term or year, and iabulate them 
for the promoted and the nonpr^moted pupils, so as to discover in 
what respects conditions in the first group differ from those in the 
second group. This avoids the common error which results from 
gathering data concerning solely the pupils who fail, and then having 
no way to determine how these pupils differ from the successful ones. 

^ A blimk form, which has been successfully used for gathering signifi- 
cant data for promoted and noppromoted pupils, is the following: 




r 
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„ Recxtrd$ of promoted and no/npromoUd pupili* 



K umber 
among 
children 
promoted 
at end of 
year. 

Number 
among 
children 
not pro- 
moted. 

Tlrtw* 



oiris j — ^ 

1 ~ 

Average days attended 

Frota D0D*Englisb-8peaklng families.. 1 

TOTpIgn bom ; 

Buffenng from malnutrition 

Mentally defect fw ' 

Defective vision j — ^ — 

Defei;l\ 6 hearing ■ 

Adenoids 

Other Uiroat troubles 

Enlanred glands 

Defective teeth 

: "ZZ 



other defects 


Craile . School . Teacher . Ptle^ 


In a recent investigation the use of this blank showed that non- 
nromotions were much mor<y frequent among boys- than among 
girls, and that attendance was -ftiuch poorer among the nonpromoted 
than among the promote<l children The average age of the nonpro- 
moted children waagfeater than that of the promoted ones, more of 
them came from non-English-speaking families, and more of them 
were foreign born. Tlie nonpromoted children showed much higher 
])ercehtages of physical defectiveness. 

The use of tliis blank enables the superintendent or pjincipal to 
rate the different retarding influences in the order of their importance, 
and as a consequence to take measures looking toward their elimina- 
tion. 

SUMMARY. 


The age and grade table tells how many and what proportion of the 
pupils are too old for the grades they are in. It furnishes the quickest 
and easiest means for discovering conditions ihroughout a school 

system# ^ ^ 

The method of locating the IS-year-oU children shows what the school 
has accornplished for the children up to the limit of its legal control 
over them. It furnishes an indicator of the results of retardation, 
but does not give a survey of the whole system. It is the most 
easily applied of all the measures of retardation. J 

[The enumeratim' of ihe repeaiera in each grade shows which children 
need special attention at any time. It is easily done, but it does 
not show which children are chronically backward and which are 
temporarily or accidentally so. 
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The age and time<n^ehi>ol table furnishes the most complete and 
useful information about children. It shows \Adch children arc 
over age jbecause they have made slow progress and which ones arc 
over age because they entered school late. It furnisher the best 
method for discovering the significant facts about the school ])rogrcss 
of tlio chi^ren, but it can only be used where individual school his- 
tories can| bo obtained. 

The ca^es of retardatUm fan best be discovered througli investi- 
gating th( differences b0tw(|en the promoted and the iionpromoled 
pupils. / 


CHAPTER V. 


PROVISION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. ^ 

'Under date of March 15, 1911, an inquiry- wa3 addressed to tlio 



14. For gifted children . 

Under other names: J 

15 / 

16 ^ ^ 

17 

18 : ; 

Have you any provision for: 

1. Medical inspection for contagious and infectious diseases 

• 2. Riysical examination f6r defects 

3. Dental clinics - t • ' 

Any rep<^ or documents, you may have and any rules, rej^lations, or by-laws 
adopted by your boaid of education with reference to such sj^ial features of your 
school work will be greatly appreciated. ; / 

Yours, respectfully, 


Name, ■ 
City,- 


/ 


CommMoner. 
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jThe number of those questionnaires sent out was 1,285, and the 
liAt to which they were sent includes all of the municipal school s}*s- 
terns regularly organized under superintendents. Eight hundred and 
nmety^ight replies were received, divided among the five State 
divisions as follo>\‘s: . 


North Atlantic. . 370 

South Atlantic 60 

South CcDtial 4. 90 

North Central . . ... 322 

Wentaro.,. 56 


Total ' 898 

For the pur]>oso of interpreting the results, the answers Imve been 
divided into four groups, and tlie information treated as referring to 
provision made for children wKo are oxce|)tipnal (1) moruUy, (2) 
mentally, (3) physically, and (4) environmentally. The diffei'ent 
kinds of special provdsion ofTcred in city school systems have been 
rougli^j' grouped under these four lieadings as follows: 

I. Morally exceptional : 

(а) Claiwee for delinquent, im orneible, amlTvfru< U)ry pupila. 

(б) Parental and rotudcniial r^ houlH. 

II. Mentally exceptional: 

(а) Claaaofl for backward chiMren, inrludiiij: help thmugh P|K?cial toachoro, 

etc. 

(б) CUasoa for mentally defective childryi, epileptics, etc, 

(tf) Clafficfl for exceptionally jpfted children. 

III. Phyaically exceptional: 

(а) Claasea for blind oraemiblind. 

(б) Claaaesior deaf or semideaf. 

(c) Claaaee for dumb. 

(d) Claasee for atammerers, atutterera, and liapers. 

(f) Open-cdr claaeoa for children ‘physically subnormal. 

(/) Clasaea for crippled children. 

IV. Environmentally exceptional: 

(a) Claaaea for non -English-speaking children, in cither day or evening 
schools, 

(5) Classes for children who enter U 

(c) Cflaases for children from Bubnor* ~ ‘ uTm. 

t w 

PROVISION FOR THE MORALLY EXCEPTIONAL. 

According to the returns, 152 cities are making special provision 
for morally exceptional children. The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of these cities by State divisions, and by the kind of pro- 
vision made. The identity of these cities, As well as that of those 
from which the data of all the following text tables have been secured, 
may beieamed by consulting the tabular presentation of the appendix, 
which gives by States and individual cities the information secured 
throu^ the questionnaire. . ^ 


pRo^roN m cm' school systems. 

CUUm wahng yrcn inon for moraUif exctptioiuU thildrrn. 
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North AUAQtic 
Atlantic 
StMiih (‘antral 
North ('antral 
Wastam. . . . 

/ Tot^ 


Dlrteioo. 

CltiM having 
clasNS tor (he 
ddlDouaDt.io- 
i oonrifable. and 
I refraototy. 

Clli68barlQ| ! 
parenuU ana i 
rasldantial | 
(schools. 1 

1 

Total. 


10 

’?! 
1 ' 

00 

8 

11 


W 

13 : 

5 

44 

30 



^4 

153 


(’oinparirton of thoso fijrurt's with those triving tlic total number of 
(*iti('s in t'ftcli division furnishing the data shows that 17 percent (?f 
tlu' scliool systems make provision for morally exceptional children. 
Th('r(» is notewortliy A'arintion in tlio percentages for the different 
divisions, as tin* following figures show: ^ 

Pfrerntogr of ;)roi irion for morrt//y rrcrptxonol children. 

North AUsntir • 

• South Atlantir ' 

Soutli (Vntml ^2 , 

North (Vntntl - 

AVeelorn 

rniuvl Slates , — ' • 17 

. PROVISION FOR THE MENTALLY EXCEPTIONAL; 

The school systems making provision for the mentally exceptional 
number ;^73. or 4*J p(M* r<mt of the total number. The following table 
shows how these,citi('s are distrihiHiNl by divisions, and the different 
sorts of provision unidt^: 

Vitirs imikiug ^rot ision for tfu iorniallg cTCCptomal. 


South Central. 
North Central. 
Woatem , , . 


Total. 


nivlalon. 

Havlnii 
classes lor 
mentally 
defoclive. 

Ilavinc 
1 classes for 
backward 
children. . 

Having 
classas tor 
exception- 
ally pfted: 

Total. 

.lit 

^ 

44 

97 

22 

m 


3 

15 

! 2 

' 30 


7 

18 

i 3 

28 


.T2 

70 

19 

:i2i 


13 

30 

1 ^ 

i 


09 

230 

' 54 

373. 


In this table the figures giving the number of cities having classes 
for the mentally defective include the cases in which the superin- 
tendents reported classes for epileptics. In a similar way the figures 
for classes for backward children include the cases in which the reports 
state that special teachers ai'e employed to assist the slow pupils. 

6002®— Bull. 14— 11 S 
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The question os .to provision for gifted children hss been given s 
particularly liberal interpretation by the superintcpidents of the 54 
cities reporting such:classes. In most cases this means merely that 
in these cities plans of flexible grading are in force which permit tlie 
unusually able pupil to make more than normally rapid progress 
through the grades. 

■ The percentage figures showing the proportion of cities in eacli 
division making provision for the mentally exceptional children show, 
as in the former case, remarkable variabilityj and again the States of 
the Western division make the best record. 

Percentage of cUiet making proviaionfor the mentally exceptional. 


% 

Divi8k}n, 

Ilavlnff 
classes ior 
mentally 
defective. 

navltiH 
classes for 
backward 
children. ; 

naving 

classes for I , 

exception- 
ally gifted. 

North AUantle 



<» 1 ,4-l 

<1 , 33 

South AUantio 

* 5 ! 

2(i 

25 

South Central. . 


North Central. 

In 

20 

3 I 31 

WMtero 

lU 

22 

ft. 3S 

H 7:1 

Uniled^tatee 


3ti 

II 

25 

6 42 


PROVISION FOR THE PHYSICALLY EXCEPTIONAL^ ' 

The cities making provision for the physic{illy exceptional number 
91, and th^kinds of special classes maintained fall into six groups,* 
In the following table the caption Blind” includes classes for semi- 
blind, “Deaf” includes classes for semideaf, and “Stammerers” 
includes classes for stutterers and lispers. ^ 

OiiU9 making provigion for the physically exceptional.* 


Division. 

Classes 
lor blind. 

Classed 
for deaf. 

Classes 
for dumb. 

.('lasses 
for stain- , 
merers. 1 


4 

b 


[ 

1 , 

^h Atlantic..;.. 


^oth Central 




i 

North Central 

0 

1 

34 

'6 


‘ 1 1 

Western 

i 



’ Total,.. 

14 

4<: 

1 

2 


plod. 


^2 , 
ij 


55 

10 


25 


One noteworthy femure of this showing is the large number of cities 
in the North Central division having classes for the deaf and the 
comparatively small numbers in the other divisions. Another is the 
small number of cities in the Southern divisions having special provi- 
sion for the physically exceptiohal, 

T^e percentage figures show that in this type of provision, as in the 
preceding onra, the Western division makes the best showing, Sjx 
per dent of the cities in the North Atlantic group have provision for 
• the physically exceptional. In the two southern groups the numbers 

possible tb ' compnte tKe perc^tages. The 


s 
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figures for the North Central and Western divisions are 17 and 18 per 
cent, respectively. 

These figures giving the facts as .to the different numbers of cities 
making provision for 'the needs of the physically exceptional do not 
include the regular work of medical inspection. Figures concerning 
this were gathered, however, and with the f6llowing results: 


Cities having systems of nvedical inspeciion. 


DlvUluu. 


IlavtnK 

medkal 

Inspection, 


Having 
^xamlna* 
lion (or 
physical 
delects. 


navtne 

dental 

clinics. 


North Atlantic 
South AUantlo 
South Central . 
North Central. 
Western 


2.T9 

231 

M 

2H 

• 22- ' 

9 

4N 

3L 

6 

174 

130 

44 

37 

30 

12 


fotal 


52t> I 441 


PROVISION FOR THE ENVIRONMENTALLY EXCEPTIONAL. 

The number of cities' making provision for the pupils who are 
environmentally exceptional is 346, but this figure is somewhat 
misleading for the reason that it includes the data for cities having 
instruction for nomEnglish-speaking pupils in evening schools as well 
as in day schools^ The facts by divisions are as follows: 


Cilits making provision for the environmentally exceptional. 


Division. 

Non-Kna- 
luih Speak- 
ing 

(day). 

NoD-Kne- 
llah speak- 
ing 

(evening). 

Late 

entering. 

Kxcep- 

tlotml. 

Total, 

Vnrth k tiantb .... 

4) 

1 

122 



■ 1K9 

South Atlantic . ^ 

4 

0 

I 

12 

OnittVi fAntrnl 

4 ' 

s 8 

7 

l ' 

19 

North Cantral 

Western ^ 


! M 

! 

/ 27 

1 

96 

9 


. 30 

• ToUi * 

i 73 

1 a* 197 ; 

1 » 

I 

346 


Despite the fact that the cities of the Eastern States having largo 
foreign populations have in many cases provision for the teaching of 
non-English-speaking pupils, the Western division makes the best 
showing in this as in alrother comparisons. The comparative per- 
centage figures are as follows: 

Percentage of cities Tnaking proiisionfor the eninronmefitally exceptional. 


North Atiantic ' : 61 

South Atlantic ^ 

South Central • • • 21 

North Central — ^ : 29 

Weston) M 


tTnited States... ‘..s 





CHAPTER VI. 

GRADING AND PROMOTION 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NEEDS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


The administration of graded schools has long been based on the 
plan that at stated intervals, usually of one year, a reclasaifieatiou 
of pupils takes place, the more proficient ones being promoted into 
the next higher grade, and those who have failed to cover the recjuired 
ground staying where they are. In extreme cases, veiy backward 
pupils are '' demoted into the grade below. 

The most obvious defect of tliis plan, which is still in force in many 
locahti^, is that the child who fails in one or more subjects, but who 
has bedb successful in the rest, is coinpcUod to do again the work of 
the grade, and to repeat work which he has idready successfidly (com- 
pleted, as well as that in wliich ho has failed. 

The first step toward mitigating the bad effects of this process lies 
in the system of half-yearly promotions by which the pupil who fails 
has only to repeat half a year'sVork, instead of that of an entire yiuu\ 
There is little doubt as to the desirability of this plan. It is in suc- 
cessful 0[>eration in scores of cities, and is rapidly spreading. 

Many other plans have been de^signed to introduce flexibility of 
grading. Most of these are modifications of a plan doveloficd more 
than 30 years ago by Dr. W. T. Harris, at that time superiniendent 
of schoolsrof vSt. Louis. The object of this plan was to make such a 
H modification in the promotion system as to retain the machinei'v of 
^ organizations by grades and regular promotions, and at the same time 
provide for the needs of the exceptionally bright and the exceptionally 
slow child. 

The most thorough and extensive study of the various grading and 
promotion plans thaj; has appeared in print is that presented by the 
^ Brooklyn Teachers^ Association in tlieir report printed in the fall of 
1910. This investigation is based on the returns from a questionnaire 
that was filled in by more than a thousand school supermtendents, 
principals, normaj school pupils, and so on. 

The investigation was conducted by a committee on school organi- 
zation under the joint chairmanship of Messrs. Van Evrio Kilpatrick 
and Charles S. Hartwell. As this report constitu tea by fat the most 
general and authoritative statement of the opinions andfixperience 
of American educators concerning difTerent grading and promotion 
plans, it is used as the basis for the present summary. 
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Well-recognized plans for securing flexibility in grading are at least 
a score in number. Most of them are knowm by the names of the 
places in Which they have been used. For example, the Cambridge 
plan is one that has been used for some 20 years in Cambridge, Mass., 
and the Batavia plan has long been followed in Batavia, N. Y. In 
many other instances, while plans are known by the names of towns 
or cities, they have in ]>oint of fact never been ui universal use in 
those localities. 

Nearly all of these numerous plans fall into one or the other of two 
groups. In the first group are (levices for securing, so far as possible, 
unifom firogress through the grades on the j)art of all pupils. These 
plans do|)end on givang special instruction to the dull pupils in order 
that they may bo enabled to keep up, or in giving extra work to the 
bright puj)ils in order that they may cover more than the normal 
amount of work outlin^ for each grade. These two modifications 


Oru-halJ year progresn. 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 



Fio. 1 .—Batavia I*lan.— The clla^rreiu Illustrates the equal progress of all the children “ 
in a given grade during one term. The coaching of the slow pupils by the assistant 
. teacher mokes this equality of progress possible. 


of the plan for securing uniform progress are typically represented 
by the Batavin and the North Denver plans. 

In the second group are grading and promotion plans which, are 
based on the idea of permitting cliildren of differing abilities to com- 
plete the work of the grades in differing lengths of time. The Cam- 
bridge and Chicago, or “lai^e city'' plans are typical of those which 
provide for differing rates of progress among different olasses, while 
the Pueblo plan te based on the idea of letting each individual child 
go forward according to his particular abilities and without reference 
to those of the* other children. 

THE BATAVU PLAN. / : 

The Batavia plan has for many years been used in the public 
schools of Batavia, N. Y. In its inception it was a device resorted 
to in order to make tolerable the use of very large schoolrooms pro- 
vided through the faulty design of One of the school buildings. 

The chief characteristics of the plan are large classes with addi- 
tionaL teachers to give individual instruction to the backward pupils 
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r . 

in each room. The pix^gresi of all the pupils is uniform, this 'uni- 
formity being Secured -through the inclivicliiHl teaching of the slow 
pupils. 

The principal objection to the plan is the one inherent in ail 
attempts to ^each classes of very large size. As a temporary relief 
^ for conditi6ns broiighi about by ovei*<Tow<led schoolrooms, the plan 
is probably good, but it Ls not to be conuiUMidcd for pennaijent use 
under nonnal conditions. Among tlio reports received by the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ ^Vssociation from 973 educators, only 138 had tried the 
^ Batavia plan, and of the.se only 02 per cent favored it afU'.r trid. 



THE NORTH DENVER PLAN. 


The salient characteristic of the Batavia plan is that under it the 
best efforts of the Uuidiing force are devoted to assisting the least 
hopeful members of the class.^ Tlie ^teresta of the ablest arc sac- 


One-halJ ycarlprogrran 


3 mU 
’[proff} 


8«pt. Oct. Nov. Dpt, Jnn.. Feb. 


Mnr. 


Apr. 'May. June. 



Fio. 2.— North Denver Plan. — Diagram illusimtt's utility uf prugmuisaecurod 

through giving the bright pupils supplementary work, in.stmi| of giving the laggard piipUi 
extra teachingi 

rificed to those of the dullest. In sharp contrast^to this is the North 
Denver plan. The object of tlio plan is to provide an opportunity 
for the brighter children to do more e.xtended, more intensive, and 
/ m»re individual work than the other members of tlie class. This 
^ extra work is done by them during free periods, while the other 
children are reciting. Home work Ls minimized ami the brighter 
pupils are trained to depend less and less on their teachers and given 
an opportunity ' to push ahead as rapidly as their capacities will 
permit. 

Among the 973 educators who contributed to the study of the 
Brooklyn Teachers Association, 169 had trietl the North Denver plan, \ 
and of these 94 per cent favored it after trial. The chief virtue of 
the plan is th^t it places ite greatest emphasis on assisting the 
'bright^t pupils. Its object is predominantly constructive rather 
than predominantly remedial. 
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% ' THE CAMBRIDGE PLAN. 

% 

The plan lonj^ in use in the schools of Cambridge, Mass., is the beat 
known of the differenl dovites and systems for securing an op])ortu- 
nity for cliildrcn of difTering abilities to. progress through tliQ grades 
at (lilTerent rates of speed. Its aim is to (Classify students according 
to ability and tlien to have the different classes or divisions go for- 
ward at rates appropriate to their varying abilities. Moreover, it 
brings the pupils of the dilTerent classes together at stated intervals 
and provides for reclassification. The mechanism of this plan is shown 
in tlie diagram, whiclu illustrates how provision i^made whereby a 
pupil may complete the work of the six grammar gtades in four, five, 
.or six years and is given opportunity to change from the shnv to the 
fast division or vice versa. 

* Orode (imde n. (inuleC. Or»d« I>. 

I — — I 1 1-^^ — I 

' y fh'W i -f- ^ y®»"' •• 



I 1— --H 1 1 1 1 

Fourth gnwlc. Fifth (crotlfl. Sixth Krudo. Sovonthffrade. Eighth grade. Ninth grade. 

KlU. 3.— ('AMKRIDOE TLAN. 


Seventy-five of the 973 cdui'ators had tried the (Cambridge plan, 
aiid 92 per cent of them favored it after trial. 

tARGE-SCHOOL PLAN. 

In New York, Chicago, and other cities a plan commonly known as 
the * ‘ large-school plan” has been in use for 15 years or more. The 
large number of pupils makes it possible to have three or more classes 
in each grade and the plan places the brightest ones in one class, the 
medium ones in other classes, and the slow pupils in still other classes. 
Each class completes the grade work as rapidly as possible so that 
the bright division may be promoted a month or two before the slow 
one. The chief virtue of this pltMsJs that it makes possible close 
grading and the most just placing of each individual pu{}il. Its chief 
defect is that it is applicable only to large schools. Of the 973 
educators above referred to. Ill had tried the “ Chicago plan,^' which 
is, virtually the large-school plan, and 93 per cent of theip favored it 
after trial. 
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TH]S PUEBLO PLAN. 

The most individualistic plan of grading and promotion that has 
ever been advanced is known as the “ Pueblo plan.” This plan pro- 
vide that each pvpil shall advance as rapidly as he can accomplish 


One-half year progrtM. 



Fio. 4 .*->'Larob School Plan, — D uring the half year to which the diagram refers ■ 
the brightest pupils (in the division represented at thetopof the diagram) haveoompleted 
the, work of a term and a half. Each of the other divisions has covered less ground, the 
* lest one, at the bottom, having done little more than half a terrors work. 

his work. The individual and not the class is the unit in study, 
recitation, progress, and graduation. If groups are fonned for 
recitation, they are temporary. Tlio teacher is a director of work, go- 
ing from pupil to pupil,. Tliere is no home study. Among the 973 
educators questioned, 207 had tried tlie Pueblo plan and 96 per cent 


*Ont-half year progress. 



Fio. 5.— PuxBLo Plan.— E ach horizontal line represents the progress of an Individual pupil, and 
ihelr Tiuylng lengths show bow pupil A vhas covered almost a year's work during the half year, while * 
the slowest pupil (/) has done only about n quarter of a year's work. 


favored it after trial. The chief objection against it seems to be that 
it is 80 intensely individualistic in nature that it can only be suc- 
cessfully carried out when teachers of unusual ability are availably 
and they remain in their positions fpr considerable periods of time. 


GRADING AND PROMOTION OF EXCEPTION 
SUMMARY. 
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The first unquestionably valid conclusion which comes from a study 
of the various plana designed to secure flexible grading and promotion 
is that the “lock-step” system is prejudicial to the interests of the 
PjAfeki. In tills method of mass promotion, the individual is lost. 
IjHy it pupils are not so classified that tho work given may be 
adi^ecrio their indi\ddual abilitie|. It places the emphasis on the ^ 
weak instead of on the strong, and so makes it difficult \o shorten the 
elementary school period for the more*able pupils. ) 

There is^no simple, r^ady-made plan for avoiding the evils of the 
lock-step system, and securing for each child that full opportunity 
to advance according to his individual ability tliat is the goal of the 
iileal school system. Every plan must be modified to meet local con- 
ditions. In many cities several iDodifications, an^ even several 
different plans, are needed. 

There is general consensus of opinion that the object of a grading 
and promotion plan should be to bring together children of similar 
abilities and like capacity for carrying the work, so that each group 
shall be as nearly as possible homogeneous. Frequent o]>portunity 
should be provided for reclassification, so as to allow for changes in 
the ability of the child to carry the work, giving children who have 
been making slow progress opportunity tw go forward rapidly, and, 
where necessary, those that have been making rapid progress oppor- 
tunity to go forward more slowly. 

The emphasis of the system, and the strength and efforts of the 
teachers, should be primarily devoted to assisting the bright pupils, 
rather than directed toward forcing forward the dull ones. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

DESCRIPTIONS OF WORK DONE FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN IN AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

(BztiactB and Siumnarics from Letters and R^orta Sent bj Superintendents.) 

BALTIMORE, MO. 

, Classes for epile^itics — Disciplinary classes — Varental schools . — Two 

special classes are maintained for educable epileptics. Tliey attend 
school during the forenoon only. Car tickets are furiiialied for tlioso 
living at a distance from the school. Twenty-four ungraded classes, 
chiefly for disciplinary cases, are niauitainod — one for eaeli group of 
schools presided over by a single principal. These two forms' of 
special classes are provided primtu-ily for the relief of the regular 
classes. • There is also a parental school for habitual truants. 

. Flexible gradiny . — The plan of graduig, in operation in tlio larger 
schools includes the grouping of children of the various grades into 
fast, medium, and slow' classes. The fast classes are relatively large. 
The medium and alow classes are graded down in numbers as well us 
in ability in order that the teaclung may be more and inord individual 
as tlie slowest divisions are reaclied. The slowest are treated as 
special classes with the curriculum modified to fit individual needs. 

Classes for gifted.— On com))leting the w’ork of the sixth grade 
especially capable cliildren, wl)ose parents desire to have them do so, 
are allowed to take up extra studies of Jiigh-school grade, earning 
thereby credits wliich count toward, the lugh-school diploma. Such 
children are able as a rule to complete the work of the seventh and 
eighth grades and tlie four high-school grades in five years. % 
Individital assistance , — Individual assistance is given to cluldren 
who are backward in one or more studies by senior students in the 
training schools, who perform tlus service as a part of their course in 
the practice of teacliing. They render valuable service, for wliich 
they receive a small compensation, and are benefited by the corrective 
effect of this individual work upon their natural inclination toward 
teaching the lesson rather than the child. 

I Denial dinie . — A dental clinic has been established in the parental * 
school. The Society for Oral Hygiene has provided the equipment 
and the volunteer service. All pupils of the school have had their 
mouths examined and their teeth repaired. New pupils are treated 
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as soon as possible after they are coramilted to the school. Thus fw 
the school board has been called upon only to provide a suitable 
room. 

BAYONNE, N. J. ' 

Disciplinary classes . — A special class is maintained for refractory 
boys. One of the imnicdiate effects sought in the organization of 
this class was to relievo th^ regular classes of the presence of th^e 
pupils. Another was to cause a large number of pupils wdio were 
giving trouble to do better." Transfers are made in such a way that a 
boy is given a second tritil in a regular class before entering tlie 
speciiil class. Thus it is necessar}’^ to send only a small per cent of 
troublesome pupils in.to the class. 

BOSTON, HASS. 

Classes for s^thnormal . — Several special clossas for subnormal 
cliUdren have been maintained. A special medical expert exaiOines 
the cliildren who are recommended by the principals for admission 
to tliese classes. Only im})rovable cases are accepted; Specially 
trained teachers are employed in these classes, and the number of 
puj)ils is limited in ead» class to 15. The course of study is exceed- 
ingly flexible, and is especially full of motor-training elements. 
Many, pupils have been returned to the regular grades. Many 
others who have made small progre^ss in the acquiring^f knowledge 
have, however, established moral habits and ac'quired physical con- 
trol sufficient to make them eventutUly self-supporting members of 
the community. , 

Disciplinary classes . — Two disciplinary clossas have been estab- 
lished under cliargo of teachei*s cspecidly qualified /or tliis work. No 
more than 20 pupils are assigned to each teacher. With scarcely an 
exception, pupils whose school work and behavior under ordinary 
conditions have been vidiieloss to themselves and detrimental to 
their classmates have become, in the disciplinary classes, interested 
in their work, and therefore obedient and punctual. 

Ungraded classes. — In each district at least one ungrad e<l class is 
^ authorized. In some districts, where a large number of immigrant 
children are learning to apeak English, several such classes are con- 
ducted. These classes differ from regular cl^es primarily only in 
the fact that a smaller number of pupils are assigned to them (35). 
The instruction necessarily must be adapted to the Qohditions in the 
class, and the course of study is modified to suit these conditions. 
The purpose is to give special help to those pupils who need it^and to 
return them as soon as possible to the regular grades. 

Vacation school . — In the summer high school opportunity is given 
to secure additional points or to supplement the work of the r^ular 
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8cho^ sufficiently to enable the pupil to secure a passing mark. By 
tbismeans pupils of exceptional ability may bo able to shorten their 
hif^-school course by a year, and pupils who have failed to pass some 
pyt of their work during the year may make it up in the summer 
imd thus graduate in four years instead of five. 

/ Examination for defects, — Thirty-four scliool nurses are constantly 
remployed in finding and correcting all forms of physical defects. 
The entire department of school hygiene is giving its attention to 
improving the health of the children. Every pupil is.oxarained each 
year by the teachers for defects of eyesight and hearing. 

Open-air classes.— In January, 1009, the ]>ark commission granted 
the school committee the iise of two room.s and the roof of the refec- 
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tory building in Franklin Park, and an outdoor cla.ss was started 
there on January' IK, 1900. No ])upil who has reached contagious 
condition is admitted. A careful medical examination of each child^ 
is Tnade by an expert every second Week. i 

The schoolhouse commission has been requested to provide some 
of the new buildings with fresh-air rooms, so arranged that the heat 
may be shut off and the room filled with fresh outside air and flooded 
with sunliglit. In the^^e rooms pupils who would benefit from more, 
fresh air may be seated with slight additional adroinistrative difii- 
culty and with no additional cost. 


To wait until fresh-air rooms in now buildings are supplied in eveiy’^ 
district would postpone the benefits of fresh-air instruction for many 
generations. Much can, however, be done under the present con- 
ditions. An experiment conducted during the present year by the 
principal of the Prescott School illustrates the possibilities in any 
school. “With the advice and assistance of the school physician 
and the school nurse about 20 children who were thin, pale^; annmiic, 
and repeatedly absfsnt, were seated during pleasant weather in a cozy 
comer of the school yard, with portable desks, and undej* the charge 
of a special assistant. The regular work of the classroom was car- 
ried on in this outdoor class. This arrangement relieved the most 
crowded rooms and worked a most phenomenal change in the con- 
dition of the children who are in this fresh-air class.- ’ / 

CALUMET, MICH. 

Ungraded classes , — Three “grading rooms ” are maintained to 
care of pupUs who are more advanced in some subjects than in ( 

^Ten or twelve pupils'are placed in each room under a strong 
Some subnormal pupils, are included jin these classes. , 
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CAMBRIDOB, MASS. 

Open-air chsaes , — The open-air school is conducted in r dwelling 
house, remodeled and equipped for the purpose. The school will 
lU’conimodate 27 pupils. During the first three months pupils, were 
received on the recommendation of examining physicians of the 
Anti-Tul>erculosis Association. Later, however, the pupils have 
been admitted on the recommendation of the medical inspectors 
of the schools and the visiting nurse, and they are retunied to 
their regular classes when their physical improvement, os shown by a 
careful examinatioji, is such as to lead the inspector and nurse to 
advise this action. The improvement in the general health of the 
children as indicated by complexion, appearance of the eji’^es, increase 
in strength and activity, has been noticeable. On entering the school 
each child is provided with a chair bag, a leg blanket, a soapstone 
foot w^armer, a w^orsted toque, aijmir of woolen gloves, and an outside 
coat. With this equipment the children are comfortable even in the 
severest w'eather. 


CAMDEN, N. J. ^ 


suhnormaL— The. iirst special class established was some- 
what experimental in chara(‘tor. Pupils were groiij)ed about square 
tables the height of which is determined by the size of the children. 
Parents have consented to medical examination and treatment. 

Operations have been perfonned by the hospital surgeons up(ui 
seven cdiildren, by a physician in his oflice upon t\yo others, and four 
other children have received careful and continued inedical treatment., 
All of those in the school during the lost year have been given pains- 
taking medical attention. Ill several instances, the treatment begun 
imder the advice ;of the teacher has been continued by the physician 


the parents, 

four special classes for mentally deficient children, 
rage children whose mental condition is i^ot strong, 
one distinctly d sciplinary cla.ss, and two cl^es of institutional 
children, many of whom must be regarded os/ special. \ 


at the request o 
There arc now 
two others for av 


^ CHICAGO, ILL. / ^ 

Schooh for crihpM , — CVippled children art)' tdught in two Whools, 
U).whi(di they £^e transported free. Ten blisses arc used. \ 
Parental schools , — The average membership in the Chicago Parental 
School in 1910 was 297, and the average period of detention six and 
a half months,/* The minimum term is a little less than four mipnths. 
The time of parole is determined by the boys* behavior and the 
quality of work, outside pressure bei^ disregarded. Boy*js are 
encouraged /to earn their parole as quickly as possible, to guard 
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against the danger of being institulioaalized and to "make room for 
others on the waiting list. 

After a boy has shown his capacity to do good work and to behave 
liimself in the j)arcntal school, lie is paroled to his hoiiio school. 
After parole ho Ls carefully watched, and if necessary i^isiteil by his 
teacher or family otlicer. Reports aro'sent to the parental schoed 
once a month by tho principal, showing the boy*s ueportment and 
progress in his studies. If tlicse reports continue good for tho period 
of one year, the boy Ls recoiiunended to tlie board of education for 
discharge from tho custody of the parental school. During the 
period of parole, the boyiiiay be returned upon tljo order of tho super- 
intendent of the parental s<*hool, for violation of tlio terms of his 
parole. About 18 per cent of the boys are returned; the renlainder 
* make a record from fair to excellent in their home schools. 

Corrcctwn of speech defects. — Children with spee<*h dofccti^, stam- 
merers and stutterers, are given special corrective exorcises by mem- 
bers of tho graduating class of Cliicogo Teachers’ College trained for 
their particular work in the department of oral expression. Instead 
of gathering tlio children together into one building, tho young 
teacher travels from school to school. 

Cases of adenoid growths and of otlier dilluMilties in tlio speech 
organs needing surgical or medical attention arc referred to the 
department of child study. 

Psifcholpgkal c/inic>— Tlie department of child study examines all 
subnormal children, and jirescribos the kind of intellectual and phys- 
ical training which tlio teaclierin the subnonnol center shall give the 
child. A program- is fiirnislied the teacher in each cose by tho depart- 
ment. The promotions to t he grades arc made after the examination 
by the department of child st\idy. The membership in ca<-h sub-' ^ 
normal center is liOiited to 20. 

Classes for deaf:^\\\ the classes for the deaf some attoinj)ts were 
made during the year 1910 to bring tho deaf pupils more ij\%) contact 
with the hearing pupils in recitations and exercises tlian had been (lie . 
custom. Deaf pupils were taken into classes of hearing pupils for con- 
stniction work whereyer possible. Tho absence of part of the class of 
deafpupils from the special room enabled tho teacher to devote her time 
. exclusively to the remainder of tho class; wdiilo tho deaf pupils work- 
ing with their hands alongwith tho licoring pupils found their infimiity 
no bar to efficient work. Deaf pupils were sent to rooms of liearing 
children regularly ot occasionally for recitations along with hearing 
pupils, the lessons haying been prepared with the help of the special 
teacher. They tfeiially returned from such exercises full of enthu- 
siasm and eager^to tell of the new things learned. Wliilo they gained 
little and gave to^the teacher but little wdien compared with the 
hearing children, it was much for them, and they profited by it. 
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Instead of the department of oliild study spending time in making 
so large a number of examinations lus formerly at school buildings — 
iiiul tlint without much of the necessary apparatus and appliances — 
111 any more remote ttnd widely sejia rated sections of, the city w’ero 
served by appointments to meet the. examiners at the offices of the 
Ivoani of education. Kurthennore, !>y getting into direct ‘communi- 
ratitiii with the parents or guardians who accompany the cliild to the 
ollice, suggestive information can be secured relative to the child’s 
home, personal history, and in general the group of factors which 
iiillueiice unfavorably his pnigress in school work. All this, when 
found necessary, is supplenieiitcd by the snbsecpient report of the 
-scliuol nurse or social worker after having visited tlie homo. 

FROM ‘orKN-AlK C Rl*S AUF.RS,' ’ 1911.' 

Open-oir chissrft. -h\ Soptenibor two rooms were opened in the 
(traliain School to show what natural cold air will do for normal 
pupils. No selection of individuals was made except that aa children 
entered the school for their first year’s work they wore given their 
( hoiee of entering a cold room or a warm one. Of course some pains 
W(‘i*c taken to iiiforivt the parents in advance as to what it was 
expected the cold air would do, .^Vftcr several weeks of trial in 
wliicli .zero weather waf encountered and no bad efTects follow^ed, 
teachers, parents, and pupils, seeing what had been done for those in 
tlic two rooms, asked for rooms in the other grades for the same sort 
of work. The school year cIoschI with seven open-air rooms. 

So satisfactory was the work that the scliool opened in September 
with 20 cold rooms, merely retaining enough of the wann-air rooms 
to insure a place in a warm room in every grade for pupils wdioso 
parents desired tlicm to have it and also a place for teachers to w'ork 
in warm air in 'case some of tliom feared fhat work in a cold room 
migivt prove too strenuous. ^ 

The w'ork in a cold room differs from that in a warm room. The 
pupils aro exorcised far more frequently and in tlie low grades the 
seats are removed so os to provide floor space for games and dancing. 
Common wooden chairs ,or kindergarten chairs take the place of 
seats, and long tables of simple construction replace the old form of 
rigid desks. The children sit in the schoolroom clad in the clothing 
wliich protects them on the way to school. They keep all that 
clothing on, if they choose, or lay aside their caps, ^mittens, over- 
shoes, and coats if they feel uncomfortable with them on. During 
the year no nroney was paid out for any sort of clotliing to protect 


1 Opm-AfrCVtModfrt.— Sherm&n C. Klng^ey, 1911. Tubllsbed by Ualted Cbaiitles of Chlcoco. For , 
free dlBtiiOuUon. 
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the children from^oold, as it was found that whatever clothing would 
brii^ them safely to school was more than enough for protection 
in the school, where games were frequent. 


CmcmNATl, OHID. 

There are day claves for the deaf, for the blind,' for foreigners, for 
the mentally defective, and for the retarded. The instruction of 
the blind is so carried on that the blind children have considerable- 
• association with other children. The mentally defective children 
are brought together in a convenient center, so that there can be 
some classification and much attention to manual work. Those 
distant from the center are conveyed to the school at the expense 
of the board. 

School for haclcward,—K special school is maintained for ’slow 
children more than three years behind normal children of their age, 
but not mratally defective. In organizing this school a careful 

3 1 and mental examination was made of the children and their 
ivere visited. Such as needed medical.attention received it. 
were provided and operations performed for adenoids. A 
truant officer reports each morning to look up absentees. The fol- 
lowing advantages are claimed: All the causes usually assigned for 
backwardness are found to hold good • here, but especially it has 
been found that the children had gotten out of harmony with school 
work and most of them wore in school because they had been coerced 
by parents or school ofiicers. On the street and in their games they 
were able to play their part, but in the schoolroOmflJl^y had been 
grouped with children who, though much younger, surpassed them. 

Now that they have been grouped with those of their own age, 
and work is assigned them that interests them, their attitude toward 
school has changed.. They are classified in-groups that average 
from 28 to 3ft per teacher; the course of study has been modified to 
meet their special needs; they are given a great variety of handi- 
craft and a half hour of physical training a day in the gymnasium. 
Under these conditions the children have become tractable and 
regular in attendance, and the progress they have made encx)urag- 
ing to them and to their teachers. It has been demonstrated that 
under ^ favorable conditions most over-age children not mentally 
defective can do creditable school work and become serviceable 
citizens 

The greatf advantage of collecting a large number of special pupils 
into one school over the old method of establishing an ungraded room 
in each school HTapparent. Classificatipn of groups of children with 
BUtular needs ehables teachers to handle twice as many children with ' 
greater ease; the enthusiasm <\at comes from numbers is obtained; 

themselyes have Companionship and m oppOrtc^ty to 
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mterchaoge ideas and get counsel; and, above all, manual and physi- 
cal training can be given in a systematic way that will lead to use- 
fulness. 

These teachers are paid only $60 more than grade teachers. There 
is an advantage.-in this, for those who do not feel a genuine interest 
in such work will not bo tempted to go into it because of money 
consideration. When teachers of special aptitude go into special 
work, they wiU not voluntarily leave it. There seems to be a fasci- 
nation about it; every child is a problem; there is something dis- 
tinctly interesting each day and hour; there is a continual call for 
sympathy, energy, skill, and tact; there is a feeling of unity and 
harmony and mutual helpfulness in the toacliing corps; and, finally,** 
there is the sense of mastery and the expltation of victoiy over the 
unusual. This seems to apply to the teachers in all types of schools 
for special children. 

Spa^ school for boys . — Pupils are sent to this school by the 
juvenile court or by the superintendent. It includes boys who are 
willfully and persistently absent from school and those whose conduct, 
while not criminal, is not amenable to ordinary treatment. The 
school is the last resort in school discipline. To a decided extent 
'it has removed the necessity for corporal punishment. The nfimber 
of cases of corporal punishment now is noj, one-half what i^as five 
years ago. It is now restricted by stringeM rules and-eajf^ admin- 
' istered only in presence of a third person. j 

The superintendent commits boys only to the day school. If this- 
proves insufficient to break up truancy, the juvenile court commits to 
• the detention department, where the pupil is kept at night, attending 
the school (in the same building) by day. Of those who were removed 
to other institutions only three were for truancy; that is, the school 
failed in only three cases. Almost all who have remained under its 
influence for some tiipe have completely changed their ideas and their 
attitude toward organized authority. Most of them have gone out 
and lived up to their expressed intention to “make good.” 

Sixty per cent^bf those in attendance have been committed for 
truancy, 40 per cent for incorrigibility and other causes. About 
60 per cpnt have been committed by the superintendent of schools 
and 40 pQr cent by the juvenile court. 

All are given one hour in the shop, one hour in the gymnasium, and 
^ three hoim in the schoolroom where emphasis is given to the com- 
mercial side of the essential branches and to drawing and writing, 
Most of the work is individual. ' 

The discipline is so free as to create some criticism. There is a 
spirit of good will, however, that could not be obtained by a spying, 
cruel system of government. The teachers insist upon gentlemanly 
6092®--Bull. 14— 11- — 4 . 
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behavior and try to secure it from properly cultivated motives father 
than from forms and rules. The school is veiy popular with the boys 
^who do not* want to be sent back to their own schools. Parents 
frequently report that the boys behave much better and show more 
willingness to help. The purpose of the school is not punitive; it is 
to develop in the boys.the power of self-government and a desire for 
self-control 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Ungraded dosses .— a child, bej^ause of low mentality, 
bad home influence, nervousness, physical defects, or any other 
cause, falls behind, he is left with liis regular grade and sent to the 
school for backward children in the study or studies in which he 
may need special help. These 8choolroofq$ for backward children 
are not complete in , themselves, but rooms to which those needing 
it are sent for special assistance. 

Flexible grading . — Where conditions are favorable, schools are 
arranged into slow and fast grades. The differences in children are 
great, and to have the children of widely varying capacities in the 
same class is to the disadvantage of all, and especially to the dis- 
advantage of the less capable. This is true even*w]ien the teacher 
seeks to give special attention to the slower pupils, for the stronger 
will invariably assume the leadership, and this tends to restrain and 
suppress the weaker. To organize schools where the conditions are 
favorable into slow and fast grades is then merely to place children 
of relatively equal capacity together. ^To equalize opportunities, 45 
children are placed in the fast, and only 35 are assigned the slow grade. 

The advantages of this plan for the strong children are: Instruction 
can be better adapted to their capacities; a broader range of facts can 
be considered, and a wider range given to the applicatui>n.of principles; 
instructiem can be made more thorough and fundamental. On the 
other hand, the less favored children can be giv6n work better suited 
to their abilities; the advance is slower and more car$fully planned; 
there is greater opportunity to develop individuality and leftdership, 
and to bring out whatever ability and latent capacity these children 
may have. 

This plan or organization thus permits each to work according to 
his capaciti^j and while it adds to the strong,* by m^ng the slower 
grade somewhat smaller, it permits not only of a better adjustment of 
work to the less favored> but also of a greater amount of personal 
attention, and can not help being a factor in holding many a slow 
child in school and up to grade. : 

TacgMmsdiocds , — Vacation schools, open to all children of grammar 
and high school grades who have failed of promotion, are maintained 
for eight weeks in the summer. Responsibility for prohiotion of the 
^ 4dne tM$ wc^k is' V(^ted in the vacation tei^he^s. 
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'Sch ool for Ah ne w 20-room building in the center of a 

* ve^ congested district has been set apart for retarded children. 
There are sdo children in this school retarded one, two, three, or 
more years. It is planned to simplify the course of study and to give 
the work of this school a strong individual bias, to the end that part 
of these retarded children may make up certaiir of the time lost and 
bo restored to their proper grade, and that the others may bo advanced 
along lines suited to their abilities and thereby secure more of an 
education than would othorv ise bo possible to such chiftlren. 

• / 

DENVER, COLO. 

School for backward . — Two buildings have been set apart to which 
ore sent children who are three j^ears or more behind their grades. 
The demand is in excess of the capacity of J^ese two buildings. 
The pupils enrolled are studied as individuals and every effort made 
to ascertain why time has been lost and how the difficulty may bo 
overcome in each case. Other centers for retarded children are to 
be provided. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Classes for deaf. — Forty-niiio pupils wore rogisterwl in the school 
for the deaf in 1909. A numlK>r of soniideaf children were trans- 
ferred to the deaf school at so early an age- that much may be. done 
to retain and develop speech. 

In "January, 1908, throe pupils cnmpleto<l the eighth grade and 
were graduated. Two are attending the Central High School, whore 
they follow the course of study prescrilnxl for their hearing com- 
panions without special help. The third ])upil, because of adverse ' 
circumstances, was compelled to assist^in the support of the homo. 
She is employed in the mail-order department of a large dry-goods 
store in this city. , In January, 1909, a former graduate of the school 
for the deaf completed a high-school course. The success of these 
pupils has been a great incentive to the pupils of the grammar grades 
who are now planning for a high-school education. Detroit main- 
tains a normal training department in connection with the school for 
the deaf. . 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Special ieacher^offh<ickward. — After several years* exjMsrionce with 
the type of ungraded cla^ in wliich'diildren backward in one or more 
branches took all their work in the unladed rooms, a change was 
made to a plan by whiph the child engages in general exercise in one 
of the regular grades, and comes to the special teacher about 20 min- 
utes each day for special help in the troublesome study. This teacher 
has no other chfidi^ to. to supervise. The 
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fspeciil weakness of each child is considered, and the work planned 
accordingly. At least twice the number of children reached by the 
former plan can be reached by this plan. Fifty different children a 
day has been the highest number, 40 to 45 being the usual number. 

Supplementary cZcwsw.— Pupils of the highest grammar grades, 
commonly known as “l$|t overs,** many of them having been ‘Moft 
over^* in previous years, are allowed to enter tlie high schools, forming 
a class by themselves, a single teacher being placed in charge of the 
whole work of the class, who lays out work for the pupils according to 
their individual capabilities. These pupils are able to pursue some 
of the studies of the liigh-school grade, although advancing less rapidly 
than the members of the other classes.* 

Provision is made in like manner for pupils from the various classes 
* next below the highest grammar grade, these pupils standing in rela- 
tion to the highest grammar grades in a position corresponding to 
that which those *Meft overs” from theliighest grammar grades stood 
^ in relation to the high school. Those pupils from the various gram- 
mar schools are united in one class and made a part of the highest 
grade in a way similar to that under which the special high-school 
class is organized and managed. Some members of the special high- 
school classes are abfe to do the work proscribed for the rogidai 
classes and some admitted to the supplementary grammar grade 
class make such progress as to gain admission to the high school with 
the regular class. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Openrair class . — The first outdoor school in Connecticut was opened • 
rin a tent on the grounds of the Sigourney School, on January 3, 1910. 
A floor was laid with a sand cushion beneath it and a wainscoting 
‘ ^ built about the sides of the tent to about 20 inches, affording protec- 
tion to the feet of the pupils, all the air in the tent coming in from the 
t upturned sides and not from the damp ground. Hie arrangement of 
the tent inside was like that of the regular schoolrooni, with desks, 
blackboards, and other paraphenialia. Two teachers of experience 
in different grades W work were engaged to care for the school, and 
were eminently successful. ^ 

Through the cooperation of the Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, food, warm clothing, and medical examination and 
♦ inspection were provided. 

The children were selected from 13 different schools and from 10 
different nationalities and numbered 47 before the season closed. 
When children had gained sufficiently, or home conditions had mate- 
rially improved, children were sent home, at first, but^ater it seemed 
best to retain them as long as possible, in order to test not only the 
^ , health-giving scheme of the school but the educational side as well. 
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All school chil^n entering Avere selected from groups selected from 
schools and examined. They were fimt weighed, and thereafter tested 
on the scales w;eekly and a record kept of their weight at each weigh- 
ing. Some of the records show remarkable gain, wliile others show 
steady upward progress. 

The temperature in the tent has registered as low as 16® while the 
studies were in progress and no one seemed to suffer, protection to 
the feet being assured by heated soapstones in the sitting bag. 

Most of the pupils were below grade in their studies. Under ideal 
ronditipns — small numbers, perfectly fresh air, nourishing food, rest, 
and exercise — they made much progress. One second-grade child 
who was in the outdoor school less than two months, upon her return 
to the regular sebooj^was put into. the fourth grade. There were nine 
grades in the school. One teacher taught the first five grades; the 
other took the four remaining grades. Wlien possible the classes 
were united. The backward pupils w(M*e greatly helped by reciting 
with several classes. Children who were poor in a certain branch 
were put into two or three classes of that branch. A child who was 
particularly good in a study was allowed to recite that branch with a 
higher grade. In every way the cliildren were encouraged and not 
held back. 

The children wanted to work, and-to work hard, and wished to keep 
abreast in their studies with the children of the other schools. While 
they were unable to work hard in the other schools on account pf ill 
liealth, they could do so in the outdoor school, w)tere4hey improved 
rapidly in health, and where they studied under such favorable con- 
ditions. * 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Vnffvaded classes . — A special room is set aside for exceptional pu- 
pils.' ' To this room are sent pupils who are not capable of learning 
in the ordinary class room, and yet who ore not so deficient as to need 
to be committed to a State institution. 

Many of them are physically defective. While in this room they 
have special medical care and attention. It has often happened that 
as soon as Che child Has received proper medical treatment he is able 
to go back into the regular room. 

Such subjects as manual training and school gardening are especially 
emphasized. If a child carl do good work in some one subject, as, for 
instance, reading, but not in others, an effort is made to allow him to 
progress as rapidly as possible in the subject which he can learn easily, 
and yet to lay enough stress on the other subjects. In some instances 
the pupil takes work on one subject with the normal children of a regu- 
lar grade room, and takes work on another subject in this spe<aal class. 
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INDUNAPOUS, IND. _ 

Classes for gifted, — For the particularly able, special classes are 
formed at the beginning of the seventh grade, in which two years’ 
ivork is accomplished in a year and a half. The relation between 
the lower school and the liigli school is such that strong work in the 
last year and a half or last two years in the grammar grades secures a 
half year’s credit in the liigh school. I'hese and other cliildren may 
by exceptionally strong Work in the high schools save another half 
year. 

For children strong in mathematics and language, classes are formed 
at the beginning of the eighth grade, in which Latin and algebra are 
taken in addition to the regular work of the grammar school. Time 
Tor this work is provided for by diminisliing the time for English and 
, arithmetic. Strong w^ork in these classes secures a half year’s credit 
m the high school in Latin and algebra, and other credits may be se- 
^ cured by good work in other subjects to make up al>out two-tliirds 
of a term’s high>school work. . 

Special teacher for backward, — For (*hildren who are slow at their • 
studies and need more help than the regular school-teacher can give, 
a special Teacher is provided in about eight schools in the city where 
the* peed is greatest. This teacher helps during the term from 50 to 
75 different children. These cliildren are almost e^lusively in grades 
two to five, inclusive. 

Ungraded classes. — For cliildren who are are on the border line of 
the mentally defective, at schools where there is a sufficient number 
of them to warrant it (in grades two to five^ inclusive), a special room 
is set apart with a special teacher. The teacher's task in these 
schools is, to study carefully the individual, to help where she can to * 
put the child on his school feet, and restore him to the regular school- 
room, if possible. The book work is given so far as the cliild can fol- , 
low it, but manual occupations of various kinds are also introduced, 
and an effort is madp^to establish habits of self-control, etc. 

School for backward,— VoT the decidedly mentaMy defective cliildren, 
two schools have been established on opposite sides of the city. Spe- 
cially trained teachers have been placed in charge of these schools. 
Membership is not allowed to exceed 16 pupils each. The work that 
is commonly pursued by schools of this character is pursued there — 
manual occupations, habit-forming exercises, and such book work 
as can be given. 

Disciplinary classes, — For confirm^ truant and delinquent boys a 
special school is provided. Here manual training is emphasized, and 
special standards of discipline are maintained. 

Ind/asiriali — In certain districts of the city, in the seventli and 
eighth girades conducted under the departmental plan of instruction, 
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from one-third to one-half of the time for both girls and boys is given 
to industrial work. The regular book work occupies the balance of 
tiie time. Tlie pupils hold as high standard as they ever have held 
in- their book work, altliough they are giving considerably less time 
to it: Tlus kind of specialization wiU be ^tended from two schools 
the current year to tliree schools next year. Several other districts 
in tJie city would like to have it introduced as fast as the authorities 
.see their way to doing it. 

The expense for this kind of instruction is approximately $6 a pupil 
more than tlie exclusively book-work plan. 

The general plan of development of this kind t)f work involves 
adapting the industrial phases of the work to the life of the commu- 
nity in which the school exists; therefore the lines of activity are dif- 
ferent in different .scliools. 

JOPUN, MO. ; 

Individual Teachers of first-grade classes dismiss all 

pupils’less than 7 years of age at 11 and 3 o'clock, and spend the ro- 
inainiiig time working with the older pupils. Teachers of second- 
grade classes dismiss all pupils unde^ years of age at quarter past 11 
and quarter past 3, and devote the remaining time to the older pupils. 

This work with the older pupils is not on the regular. lessons, but on 
back work or such irregular work as will bring up retarded pupils or 
help others on to the next higher grade. Above the second grade the 
work with retarded pupils is done mostly by pupil teachers who de- 
vote one-third of their .time to tliis work. 

Special rooms, superior as to light and ventilation, are set aside 
' f<>r tlu^ physically defective. Weaklings are kept in cool rooms and 
given special exercises conducive to health. 

' LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Clagsea for gifted , — Provision is made for unusu^y gifted cliildren 
by placing them in a special room after the completion of the sixth 
grade. In this school during two years they complete the work of 
the eletnentaly school and also the first year of high-school work. 

A jjlan is being worked out where][^y the dull and deficient children 
will receive proper attention. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Ungraded claaaea — Parental achoola — CJaaata for deaf/ arid durrib.— 
Special classes include the following: Ungraded open to all' 

elementary school chilclren who are at a disadvanta^^ the grades; 
special ungraded rooms open to truants and incorrigiUes; foreign un- 
graded rooms for the newly arrived immigrants; a detention house 
and parental republic at the seiyice of the juvenile coutt; one trade ^ 
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claw, giving work in carpently, sewing, and cooking, the pupils de- 
voting a day to the, study of books and half a day to industrial 
training; two classes for deaf and dumb, taught by oral method; 
and.one day nursery. This last is housed in a building furnished by 
the school department and standing on ground furnished by tho 
school department,- but in all other respects it is in charge of (he 
Parent-Teacher Association of the city. It takes the babies of poor 
people and takes care of them during the school day. It is located 
in a Russian settlement where poverty compels the parents to go out 
to work. The school law compels the older children to go to school. 
Tl^ would leave the baby at home or else compel an older cliild to 
brihg the baby to school. Out of necessity has grown the above- 
mentioned day nursery.. 

LYNN, MASS. 

Individual asaisUince.— In all of the lar^ graded schools special 
teachers are employed who work with backward pupils and also with 
exceptionally capable pupils. There are special classes for foreign 
children. In these classes are found cluldren of all ages who are just 
learning the rudiments of English. , 

MUWADKEE, WIS. 

Classes for the blind. — In each of .3 schools, situated in 3 different sec- 
tions of the city, a room Is set aside for the use of the blind pupils, wha 
come in charge of parents or guides, on the street cars, or otherwise, as 
their parents arrange. Those who live long distances from the school 
usually come in charge of a brother or a sister or a little friend of 
school age, who accompanies the blind child as a regular pupil, and 
who usually enters the school in which the class for blind children is 
taught. 

Tho blind children gather first in the room specially provided for 
them; they then go to the regidar schoolrooms, where they remain 
during the opening exercises of the classes to which they belong. 

'•''After the opening they return to the special room to study their 
lessons. At recitation timeln any class the blirid cluldren who belong 
to that class go from their special room to the regidar class room and 
tliere take part in the lesson as the seeing children do. They use the 
same textbooks, which are printed for them in point letters (American 
Braille being the point system used), reading or spelling or solving 
the question m arithmetic in their turn. After the recitation is com- 
pleted the blind pupils return to the special room and there do their 
studying under the oversight of the special teacher for the blind. 
One of these has charge of each of the rooms and acts as helper and 
special teachfr. 
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The number of pupils which Iho teacher of such a group can care 
for properly is from six to eight, this depending somewhat on the 
tige of the children and on other considerations. 

Tliese schools are under the direct management of the board of 
school directors, according to the provisions of an act passed by the 
Wisconsin Legislature. This act authorizes tlie establislimeiit of 
day (‘lasses for tlio blind in coimoctioji witli tlie j)iiblic schools of 
cities and provides that for each pupil in average daily attendance 
in such casey the State shall pay to the school board maintaining such 
a school sum of 1200 per year. Tliis sum is to be used for de- 
fraying the expenses of instruction, including salaries of teacliers, cost 
of books and materials for manual training and otlier lessons, and to 
pay car fare for children who live long distances from the school. 
It is also used to cover the cost of instruction in some industrial, 
employhaent or in music, according to the aptitudes q! the different- 
pupils. 

Cldlse^fdr svhnorinal , — A class for exceptional cliildren has beeh^ 
used as an experiment station to ascertain in just wliat way it is 
practicable to deal with children who are somewhat subnormal 
intellectually, and to dstablish rules for guidance in deciding wli4t 
cliildren can profitably be instructed in classes of tliis kind. Early 
provision will bo made for the entire 300 or more now in the schools. 

Ungraded cUisses — Non-English speaking are 12 ungraded 

classes,, They are primarily classes of opportunity. Jhey are not 
designed for 3uU or stupid or unruly or subnormal pupils; they are 
intended cliiefly for cliildren who are conside;-ably above the age of the 
classes in which they are found and who should have given to them 
some opportunity to make up the lost ground and to get into a class 
vrith children of their own ago and general attainments. These 
classes are much used for young foreigners who do not have a knowl- 
edge of English; for boys and girls who come in from other schools 
or from other cities, and whose teaching has been of a different kind, 
s(x that they do not into the regular grades of the schools; for boys 
and girls who liave been out of school ors-^i6 have had poor educa^ 
tional advantages and fio are two or three hr four years beliind the 
grade in which they should be. 

The ungraded classes are used to some extent also for apparently 
average pupils who have not been able to get along in the regular 
classes. These children, when put into the ungraded classes, are put 
there chiefly in order that they may be studied, and that the tqacher 
and the principal may be able to decide what is the cause of tjie pupil's 
backwardness. 
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MmifSAPOUS, HINN. 

Siainmfrfrs , — A school for stammerers, undertaken by a competent 
teacher for two montlis, was so successful that the board engaged the 
teacher ior an additional term of two months to instruct another set 
of pupils; The superintendent recommends the continuance of tlic 
work. 

Ungraded school , — An ungraded school, centrally located, in 1910 
received 191 pupils from 43 different schools. A pupil sent to tlie 
ungraded school is required to remam at least one month before he 
" can be transferred to one of the regular buildings. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

* Ungraded classes . — Several ungraded classes have been maintained, 
in which those cliildreii arc enrolled who, through chronic truancy 
persistent misconduct, are not considered lit to remain in the regular 
grades. For the better accommodation and training of these chil- 
dren two buildings are to be erected on opposite sides of the city. 
Each building is to contain, besides the principars ofUco, two. class 
rooms suitable for the accommodation of 25 pupils each,' a gymna- 
sium, sliop, and shower baths. A kitchen and j)roper dining-room 
facilities wUl also be provided. The sites will bo spacious enough, it 
is hoped, for playgrounds and for school gardens. 

Both these byildmgs are expected to be models of their kind and 
such as to afford the boys who attend these schools all the facilities 
needed for a rational training. The shop and the gymnasium fea- 
tur^M are believed to be needed to train the boys in useful habits of 
industry and in health and soundness of body. The kitchen feature 
is intended chiefly to enable the teachers in charge of the school to 
keep th^ boys on the premises during the noon intermission, track- 
ing this feature, it has been found necessary to allow the boys to go 
on the street in the noon hour, which lias often resulted in their ea- 
in miscliief or m makmg themselves a nuisance to the resi- 
dents of the vicinity. It is thought that their retention at the school 
during the whole school day will serve to strengthen the habits of 
good behavior that the school seeks to attain as one of its main ends. 

^ Again, their retentioil*at the school dui;ing the noon hour will afford ' 
an opportunity at lunch and in the recreation period on the play- 
grounds to teach lessons of appropriate social l^havior which boys 
• of this kind generally lack. Manliness of conduct, fair play, coop- 
eration, consideration for the rights of others, sympathy, kindness, 
etc., are important social and civic habits which need specialty to be 
emphasized in a school of this kind. 

Schools for feeble-minded children, for the blmd, for t^e deaf, for 
the crippled, and open-air classes for anemic children are^Ianned. 
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NBW BEDFORD, MASS, 

Ungraded classes . — Ungraded rlnssos. started os an experiment, 
Iiave become a fixed part of our organization. Wliile these classes 
arc planned for illiterates and the course of study followed is such as 
will eiiablo the pupils to meet the legal requirements for a work cer- 
tiiicatc, many pupils have been transferred to tlie regular grades 
and have done good w ork. One boy, who entered one of these ( lasses 
three years ago. is now' in tlu^ freshman class at the highsc hool. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. • 


IHscipliruiry classes . — Uoonis are s(d apart for two classes of cliil- 
dren, viz, the refractory and non-EnglisJi speaking. The rooms for 
tlu* refractory arc in the hands of men teachers^ and each room has 
from 15 to 25 pupils. At present tlioj^liief value of these rooms is 
said to be that refractory cluldron are removed from other schools. 

Non^English speaking. — Non“English-sj>eaking cliildren are taken 
into special rooms *is soon as tlicy reach the city. The ages of the 
children vary from 5 or 6 to 13 or 14. The number constantly 
varies on account of the irregularity w ith wdiich they reach the city 
and also tlu^ necessary irn*gularity with which they are promoted to 
grade rooms. 

NEWTON, MASS. 


Ungraded classes . — Special classes are maintained for backward 
and peculiar children, and unassigned teachers w ork with individuals 
in the regular classes w'ho need special attention. / 


NEW YORK, N. Y, 


, In New' York, wdieii a case of truancy or incorrigibility develops, 
the usual method of procedure is as follows: The boy is suspende<l 
by the principal, after giving him many warnings and trials under 
different teachers. Official notice is sent to the parent and to the 
district superintendent. Parent and cliild are summoned to appear 
before the district superintendent. If upon investigation it is 
^evident that the parent is to blame, warning is given the* parent 
that the next offense will result in a summons to the magistrate's . 
office and consequent fine. Whether parent or boy be in fault the 
boy is, if possible, transferred to another school, tlie principal of which 
is informed of all tlie circumstances in order that he may place the 
young offender where Ke will receive proper watcliing and care. The 
boy is also required to present at the district superintendent's office 
every Saturday a parole card giving a record of his daily attendance 
and conduct. 

Parental schools . — In the vast majority of cases this procedure is 
effective. \ if it fails, parent and cliild are agaii> summoned to tlie . 
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district puperintendent’s oflBice and previous tlireats of couunitment 
to the .parental school are carried out. The accommodations at the 
parcntal schools are not proportionate to the school population. For 
tiiis reason a special discij)linar 3 - scliOol is provided. The same course 
of study is followed ^ in tlie regular schools, witli the exception tliat 
plater emphasis is placed upon physical training and manual train- 
ing. The schoohis large enough to p(«rmit the same grading that i.-< 
followed hi otlior schools. There ar^ more than 100 special clrt.sse,-i 
for mental defectives and 23 clashes for crippled cluldreii: For 

tliese tlie board of education fumislies rooms and teachers. Nurses, 
luncheons, medical treatment, and transportation are fumisheil 
through private philanthropy. ^ , 

Classes fof the deaf and the blind . — There is a school for the deaf, 
witli an att^indanco of 160 cliildren. BUnd children are taught in the 
regular cl^es witli seeing cliildren. Car tickets are provided for 
each ol^(|' and liis attendant when the distance from liis home to the 
school is/considerable. A teacher fn)m the regidar force give.s her 
time.to/the blind children attcndmg a given school, but after the 
cliildre^ have acquired some jiroficiency in the use of the Braille slate 
and Bt^illo typewriter they are sent to the regular graded classes. 
Booka, maps, and charts in i^iscd type are provided bj' the school 
authorities. 

^enrair schools. — Day camps or opeh-air schools have be?n jiro- 
vided^ on abandoned ferryboats and elsewhere for tuberculous and 
anemic cliildren, the school board providing teachers, books, and 
supplies. 

No’hc-English spedinng. Classes for noneEnglisli-speaking children 
acconiinodate about 1,200 children. About 1,500 are cared for in 
classes for tlie mentally defective, and twee as many in classes for 
chil<Geh)who will shortly reach the limit of the compulsory-at tendance 
period aiid are preparing to take their work certificates. More than 
20,000 slow children are cared for in so-called “Rapid progress 
classes,” in which they are given the advantages' of skilled teachem 
and abridged and amended courses of study. 

OAKIAlfD, cat. 

Classes for deaf. — Special classes are maintained for the deaf and lot 
those who fail to heep up in the grade work. Saturday morning 
claves-; are m^tamed for those who are not able to' attend school 
during the en^e week.^ In connection with medical inspection, free 
climes have been provided for the benefit of those children-'whose 
parents are not able to contribute full pay for services' rendered. 
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PHILADSIPHIA, PA. 


School for hackuxird . — The first special school for the truant and 
incorripblo was established in tlijb city in 1898. Tho'number of such * 
schools has grown to 9 at preso)?it date. The first class for backward 
cliildren in\a regular school w^ established in 1901. The number 
lif Mich clasMis has grown to 6, and one school of 6 classes has been 
organized asV special school for backw'ard and mentally deficient 
childreu only.\ With but two exceptions the special schools, though 
i»riginally intended for the/truant and incorrigible only, have by a 
natural classification of the pupils attending them been organized for 
bpckwwl and mentally deficient children also. The schools, how’- 
ever, are small, Warjdng in size from but 2 to a maximum of 7 
classes, and mnkn proyisions for only 1,000 pupils. There are in *ill / 
28 disciplinary" clasae!< with an enrollment of 458 boys, and 25 back-/ 
ward classes (Cof these are in regular schools) with an enrollment 
of 350 boys and 107 girls. . , ' 

. , READING, PA. 


Disciplinary class. — 1'wo schools, one for pupils })hysically and the 
oti^T for piipils Socially not fitttMl to the grades, are now in operation. 
Since their opening in the sivTing of 1907, 60 boys and girls have been 
enrolled in llio fonner tuid 111 in the latter. The results have bt^n 
gratifying. Of Ihe l 1 1 that failed to attend punctually in the grades, 
4S ore now regularly employed, 23 have been returned to the grades, 
13 have been .transferred to other institutions, 7 liave removed from 
the city, 1 has died, and 19 are now in the special school. The*effe<*t 
of this school has been felt upon the entire pupil body. Since its 
eslablislunent the number of suspensions has decrease<l 75 per cent, 
and chronic truancy has lessened 80 per cent. In fact, truancy now 
reported is confined almost entirely to half-day and day cases. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Classes for subnormal and for gifted . — There are 16 classes for sub- 
normal child jcen in different sections of the city. The work of iHie 
supervisor and one medical inspector is limited to this department. 
>?on-English -speaking children and delinquent cliildren are gn)uped m 
a similar manner. Capable children in the eighth grade earn- high- 
school credits in civics, English, algebra, Latins and German. Seven 
teachers devote their time to pupils Vho are deficient in reading, 
arithmetic, and English. 

ST. LOUXS, MO. 


School for backward . — Two classes of exceptional children receive 
special attention — the deaf and the extremely backward. Children 
incapable of doing either the kind amount of work that slow 
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children of rformal intellect can do are brought together in small two- 
story 'houses rented for the purpose. Transportation is furnished to 
those children whose homes are not withm walking distance. Each 
house accommodates two classes of 15 children each, There are two 
teachers in each center, and a woman attendant who lives in the 
building and takes care of the heating and cleaning. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

Psychological clinic . — A class for subnormal children lias been 
planned whicli will serve (juite as much the purpose of a laboratory 
for the study of suoh children as a place for their instruction. A 
teacher of experience, a university graduate with special training, 
will have charge, and will secure the cooperation of the department 
of psychology and the department of medicine of the State University. 



NonrEnglisli Foreign-horn cliildren are taught, in sepa- 

rate classes until they acquire a working knowledge of English, when 
they are regraded according to their proficiency in other subjects. 

The number of children who are over ago for their grades is deter- 
mined annually. Wliere physical defects are found, tlie child is 
placed under the care of the board of health. Where no physical 
defects are found the child’s progress is hastened by placing him 
under a special teacher who gives her time to backward pupils. 

SOBfERVILLE, MASS. * 


Denial clinic . — In addition to a class for children of less than normal 
mental power and an ungraded class in which children remain a few 
weeks Ux make up' deficiencies, a dental clinic has been organized 
through the voluntary services of 25 dentists wlio give tlieir services 
vdthout charge to the city for the treatment of school children who 
could not otherwise have the treatment. While tlie results are 
^at^ing, it is probable that it ^ill be riecessary for the school board 
to cooperate in some elements of expense if the undertaking is to be 
made permanent and thoroughly satisfactory. 

1 , SPOKANE, WASH. 

Pcjrental Sf^ols. — A parental school is maintained, occupying a 
far^ of 40 acres, 6 miles from the city. The board of school direc-* 
tdrs.bought the land, cleared it, erected for the accommodation of 25 
boys a cottagie contaming dormitories, kitchen, dining room, laundry' 
attendance rooms,* library., manual-training rooms, lavatories, etc. 
They also provided for a schoolhouse, detached barns, chicken houses, 
ice ^UJse^T^rvoir, dectnc-light plant, irrigation system, wells, etc. 
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The boys \ih\e a teach^ for the regular school work, and, in addi- 
tion lo this, receive instruction in woodwork, gardening, and horti- 
culture. 

A fine stream traverses the property, affording facilities for swim- 
ming, boating, irrigation, and ice supply. 

The boys are committed by the superior court on recommendation 
of the attendance department of the public schools. 

The life on the farm in almost every case works a complete trans- 
formation of the boys, because it puts them in proper environment and 
gives them the right interests. 

Though in operation but" one year (1910) the school is crowded. 
More cottages will be added very soon. 

Ungraded classes . — In the city there is an ungraded class of boys 
living at home who do not fit into the regular school organization. 
These boys receive individual instruction to a large extent and con- 
siderable manual training. It is planned to^give a still greater pro- 
portion of shopwork to these boys. 

The results of this class have been most encouraging because tlie 
boys have been given new interest whore before they had none: 

The establishment of a school for subnormal and other defective 
children is contemplated. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Ungraded classes. — Fi.ve rooms are set apart for children who are 
backward in one or more studies and for children who can not speak 
English. The enrollment per room is limited to 20 pupils. i 

Classes for svhnonoal . — Onp special class is maintained for mentally 
defective cliildren. The membership is limited to 14. Low^-grad^ 
cases are not admitted. The hours of attendance are 5; ,3 in the 
,momin{? and 2 in the afternoon. ' Car tickets are furnished to tho^ 
pupils wdiose homes are not within walkir^ distance. Approximately 
two-thirds of the day is given to physical, manual, and senie- 
training work. Kindergarten methods and materials are used for 
those who need thean, and the regular work done in Grades I and II 
is attempted, viz, reading, writing, spelling, number, drawing, singing, 
telling of time, story-C^ing, and dramatization, the emphasis being 
laid on object teaching tmd personal’ experience. 

The teacher of this class for defective children has had special 
training for her work, and she is frequently cdled upon to examine 
retard^ children in the various schools of the city and to deter- 
mine, if possible, the reason for their retardation. 

Arrangements have been completed for maintaining an open-air 
school for anemic children on the grounds of a .centrally located 
school building. 'Fhe enterprise is cooperative, the Association for 
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the Prevention of THiberculoeis furnishing the tent, the extra cloth- 
ing, the food, and the care, and the school committee supplying the 
regular school equipment and the instruction. ^ 


^ WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

fTmJfc grading . — The schools are divided into fast and slow divi- 
sions. A particularly slow division is taught as a special class. 

Work for physically and mentally defective chil<Jren is contem- 
plated, but not yet definitely planned. 


WOONSOCKET, R. L 

NonrEngliah speaking.— Two classes have been established for the 
instruction of non-English-speaking children in which 51 children 
have been enrolled. Thirteen understood practically no English, 10 
understood a little, and the others had been in the city schools two or 
three years, but seem to have made but little progress. Each school- 
room has a map of the United States and the American flag. 
The books are the same as those used in the evening schools and w ere 
prepared especially ftTT iton-English-speaking pupils. Objects and 
pictures are freely used and as the new words are learned the pupils 
are taught to use them in sentences and responses. Basides reading 
the pupils have had conversation, dictation, spelling, numbers, map 
questions, and language work. 

Of the seven most advanced, one came direct from France and 
understood no word of English. Another of those making good 
progress had come here only a few weeks before entering school. 

The children seem to be intorrated, and most of them learn veiy' 
rapidly. Many of them go to work as soon as they are 14, and they 
seem to want to learn as much English as they can before leaving 
school. ' 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


In the reclassification of the special and ungraded classy in the 
Worcester schools there has been an'^attempt to classify for the present 
as follows; 

I NonnEngliah speaking . — Those of normal ability having a knowledge 
of subjects in their own language, but who, because foreign bom, 
have not a command of English. Where two classes existed in the 
same location they have been redivided according to age, separating 
the older from the younger children. For thrae the stress is on the 
English lAnguage, ability to read and write it, and, the special class is 
a grading room, whence the pupil soon passes tq a regular class. 
It is a question whether these should be included among the so-called 
; special classes. 
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Ungraded chsa , — Children of normal ability but temporarily re- 
tarded in one or more subjects by some of the previously mentioned 
causes. For such the special class is a clearing house, whence they 
pass to a regular grade. 

Chi88 for feeble-minded , — (Children slow to understand, of naturally 
inferior intellectual ability, so constituted nervoysly as to be unable 
to profit by mass teacliing; their progress slow but steady. 

Class for me,ntal defectives . — In addition to those last are those so 
deficient as to be entirely incapable of profiting by ordinary school 
methods, yet it is the task of the school to make the most of existii^ 
mentality. , T 

Class for the physically defective . — A class of normal children suffer- 
ing retardation because of some physical defect, such as seriously de- 
fective vision or hearing. 

Classes for gifted . — In addition to the foregoing, exceptionally oa-* 
pablc children are brought together into convenient centers, whore 
they take up extra studied of liigh-school grade along with those of 
clomentar}' grade, thus shortening the high-school course. 

' 5092°— Bull, 14— 
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CHAPTER Vra. 




THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The best advice that can be given to the superintendent of schools 
who appreciates the necessity of organizing special classes, and who 
is desirous of introducing them, is to proceed with that ho finds 
nearest to hand. It would be a mistake for him to wait until ho has 
ascertained the whole number of backward or of physically and other- 
wise exceptional children, and then attempt to introduce a complete 
organization to ineet the needs of all. The number of such children 
will be found to be much larger thanr the superintendent has dreamed ; 
the expense will be much greater than the school board will be likely 
to assumkin connection with a new enterprise in education. More- 
over, it would be impossible to find anywhere in the United States rf 
^ sufficient number of adequately trained teachers to meet the needs 
of the large number of different types of exceptional children. 

In one school system it might be desirable to begin with a school 
for the deaf, in another with a school for crippled children, in another 
ior disciplinary cases— depending upon the immediate and most press- 
ing necessity in each school system. In most communities schools for 
truants and disciplinary cases have been relatively 'more firmly estab- 
^lished than schools for other types of exceptional childreii. This is 
undoubtedly because of tKfe bad effect of these moral” cases upon 
class-room discipline. 

Our advice would be to organize one class at a t^me, to organize it 
with reference to the needs of the children who have been discovered 
* in the school system, and to organize it with some reference- to the 
special teacher who is to have charge of it. The best provision to 
make for the teaching is lo assign some member of the school system, 
perhaps a teacher of experience in primary work, whb has shown an 
aptitude for the handling of individual cases. There is a difference 
between class-room instruction and individual teacliing. Many 
admirable class-room teachers, perhaps even the best of them, will 
not be especiaUy serviceable as teachers of individual cases. The 
teacher must have her mind on the physical and mental make-up of 
V; . ' , each child, and her interest must be pot in the teaching of school 
branches but in getting the child to make the next step forward. 

The best training of these teachers must come from actual expe- 
rience. Perhaps as good a plan as any is to select a good teacher, 
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give her a limited number of children, and let her work out her own 
salvation, for the first year at all events. After she has had some 
• experiehce with such work, so that she knows her limitations and 
knows to some extent what she needs, it would be well for her to be^d 
to add to her professional equipment. 

The subjects in which she most needs instruction are hygiene, physi- 
psyeliology (with special reference to the various types of 
defective children), and, so far as these are known, the best methods 
of conducting the work with different types of children. It is not 
to be expected that any one teacher can fit herself for work with all 
classes of children. For example, one teacher may be especially well 
equipped for articulation work; whereas another teacher may be 
poorly equipped for this work and yet be very successful with the 
ordinary backward cases. 

Special training should be given to those teachers who are going to 
do what is, after all, the most important work for exceptional chil- 
dren the training of those children who have fallen behind their 
grades, but who arc yet capable of catching up. Wliat is needed here 
is hurry-up work, forcing work; and the teacher requires unusual 
teaching ability and a special equipment. What is needed for tliis 
kind of work is not a knowledge of the methods of trainings feeble- 
minded children, but a knowledge of ex»)ert methods of encouraging 
normal mental development. 

There is no one institution which offers all of the varied training 
which a teacher of exceptional cliildren may require. The first 
training offered for public-school teachers of backward children, so 
far as wp know, was offered by the department of psychology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in the year 1897, in Mio summer-school 
course. Before this, teachers had i)cen trained for the teaching of 
(leaf children in the public schools, notably in Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Since then the Vineland (Nf J.) Training School for P'oeble-minded 
Childremhas put itt^ resources at the disposal of the teachers of this 
country and ils doing admirable work. All this and more is needed. 
The public schools of this country n^quirc a training school foi*^ 
teachers where all lines of special work will be adequately r(q)resented. 
Science— many different branches of science — and practice with all 
the common types of exceptional children must afford liighly gifted and 
well-drained teachers the means qf adding to their professional equip- 
ment what will make of them “educational experts/' who will render 
sewice to their communities not only as the teachers of exceptional ^ 
children but as the advisepi of ordinary tpachers anil administrative 
I officers and as contributors to what has been termed “ orthogenics " — 
the science which deals with the study and treatment, of mental and 
physical defects obstructing and retarding normal dPvelopmeatv 
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PHOVIBION KOfi £X0£PTlONAL CHIJUDRKN IN B0HOOL6. 
CitUi reporting biU not itating any provision /or exceptional children. 
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Alabama, — Florence, Gadsden , Girard, Huntoville, New Decatur, Selma, Talladega. 

wirionm.— Paragould. 

Co/i^oi3|ia.--Napa. 

Colorado. — Canon City. 

Conn«c/icui.— Norwich, Southington. 

, Florida. — Pensacola, Tampa. 

Georgia. — Albany, Americua, Elhcrton, Romo, Sav^nah. 

lUmois. — Alton, Bello\'ille, Blue island, Champaign, Charleston, Clinton, Awards- 
ville, Elgin, Freeport, Galena, Jackaopville, Litchfield, Kankakee, Mendota, Mon- 
mouth, Mount Carmel, Normal, Ottawa, Taylorvillo. 

Indiana^ — Alexandria, Bedford, Bluffton, Garrett, Gas City, Jeffersonville, Law- 
rcnceburg, Linton, U>gansport, Madison, Montpelier, Portland, Rush ville, M'areaw. 

/otoa.— Albia, C-edar Falls, Crexton^ Fort Dodge, Keokuk, Mason City, Missouri 
Valley^ Oelwein, Oskaloosa, Washington. 

Kansas. — Arkansas City, Cherryvale, Concordia, Galena, lude}>endence, Rosedale. 

Kentucky. — Frankfort, Madison ville. , 

Louisiana. — Lake Charles, Monroe, Shreveport. 

ifotrw.— Belfast, Gardiner, South Portland. 

Marylctnd. — Salisbury. 

Mas^u^uHtts. — Blackstone, Middleborough. 

yMichigan. — Albion, Coldwater, Holland, Ionia, Marshall, Niles, St. Joseph. 


Minnesota. — Moorehead . 

Mississippi. — Columbus, Corinth, McComb, Meridiafi, Vicksbtir". 

Missouri. — Boonville, Independence, Maryville, Rich Hill, Springfield. 

Montana. — Anaconda, Helena. 

Nebraska. — North Platte. 

New HampsWrc.— Exeter, Franklin, ^eene, liechester. 

New Jifraot.— Hackensack. 

New York. — Ballston Spa, Bath, Coming*, I^yons, Malteawan, Medina, Middletown, 
Oneida, Oaedning, Oswego, Owv go, Plattsbuig,' Potsdam, Seneca Falls, Tonawanda, 
Waterloo, Wells^l^. 

JVorM Coro/ina.— Burlington, Concord. ( f 

North Dakota. — Bismarck, 'Minot. 

OAio. — Alliance, Defiance, Piqua, Troy, W'apakoneta, Washington, Vy^ellsville, 
Wooster, Xenia. 

Oklahoma. — Perry, Shawnee. ^ 4 

Oregon, — Baker. - , ^ 

Pennsylvania. — Ashland, Bloomsbur^g, Carbondale', Catasauqua, Clearfield, Coaies- 
ville, Columbia, Conshohot-'ken, Dickson ('ity^j^ock Haven, McKees'^Rocks, Middle- 
town, Mill vale, Northampton, Oil City, Pec*k ville, Pitcairn, Pottsvilloj Renovo, 
Rochester, Sharon, Taraaqua, Tarentum, Towanda, Waynesboro, Wilkinsburg. 

Rhode /aiond.— Coventry, North Kingston, Padboag, Warren, Warwick. 

NouM Coro/ina.— -Chester, Florence, l^turens. Rock Hill. 

. South Dakota. — Aberdeen., 

.-^Bristol. ' , 

' Xtids. — Beauinont, Corsicana, Ennis, Gainesville, Greenville, Hillsboro, Martin, 
Palestine, Sherman, Temple, Waxahachie. 

Fi^rno.—Fr^ericksbuTg, Suftqlk. 

Washington. — Bellingham. 4 

. jWest Virginia. — Clarksburg, Wheeling. 

/ Trironiin.---Baraboo, Waukesha. 
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